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Blazing an Air Route 
Across the Pacific 

PIONEERS BRIDGE THE WIDE 
OCEAN SPACES 

O NE of the world’s greatest airmen, P. G. Taylor, G C, has 
flown over the Pacific by a route never before attempted. 
In a Catalina flying-boat provided by his Government he has 
established the best way of flying from Australia to Chile. 

This flight of about 8500 miles was not carried out in one hop, 
but by stages, for Captain Taylor’s job was to find suitable halting 
places for the flying boats of the regular trans-Pacific service 
which, it is hoped, will follow his pioneering expedition. 


VIOLINIST ALOFT 

'Jhte reminiscences of a man 
who ones went on a tight¬ 
rope ride with Blondin (told in 
the C N of March 31) have 
prompted a Hove reader to re¬ 
count the story of a similar ex¬ 
perience endured by her father. 
He was a violinist in an orches¬ 
tra playing at the Crystal Palace 
while- Blondin was performing. 

One day Blondin asked for a 
volunteer from the orchestra- 
lie was to be carried on his hack 
across the centre transept—and 
our reader’s father was the only 
one to come forward. 

“ He got on Blondin's back and 
began playing his violin," she 
writes, " He felt quite all right 
until Blondin stopped in the 
centre of. the rope and jumped 
father up and down. He said 
that really was an awful experi¬ 
ence and lie was relieved when 
it was over. 


Mischief at the Tower 
of London 

iJ^Here are vandals in the Tower 
of London who pull the stuf¬ 
fing out of the upholstery, tear 
at car tyres, pick holes in silk 
stockings, peck putty from the 
window-frames, dig up the grass, 
and pull up the flowers. 

But there is no way of punish¬ 
ing them because the culprits are 
under the. protection of the 
Governor; they are the six 
ravens “on the establishment.” 

“They are part of the Tower’s 
history, and we pay up cheerfully 
for their misdemeanours. ” 
Colonel E. H. Carkeet James, the 
Resident Governor, told members 
of the' Forum Club at a recent 
meeting. 

Hullo in Hull 

DEFORE the increased charge 
D of one penny for telephone 
calls from the public kiosks can 
be put into effect, chaiiges will 
have to be made in every public 
office in the country—except in 
Hull. 

Years ago all large towns 
had . their private telephone 
service, but these were eventually 
taken over by the Government as 
Post Office Telephones—all but 
those in Hull, where the tele¬ 
phones arc still controlled by a 
private company. Calls from 
public call boxes still cost only a 
penny in Hull. 


This was the most exciting 
flight in Australia’s flying history 
since this same intrepid - airman 
made his first'trans-Pacific survey 
from Central America via Clip- 
pertoii Island seven years ago. It 
was also high adventure, recalling 
the flights of that other great 
Australian airman, Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith. 

The beginning 

Captain Taylor took off from 
Rose Bay, Sydney, with a crew of 
four in Frigate Bird II, as he has 
named the Catalina, and he 
headed for Noumea in New 
Caledonia. From there he flew 
to Suva in Fiji, where the Cata¬ 
lina was . beached and checked. 
Then the adventurers flew on to 
Papeete in Tahiti, beyond which 
no aircraft had ever flown. Here 
their exploration began in grim 
earnest. 

For this litle party of daring 
airmen, searching for likely halt¬ 
ing places in the vast wastes of 
the South Pacific, had to bring 
the Catalina down on the sea, 
near islands where there are no 
radio beacons or weather service 
to guide aviators. 

From Papeete they inspected 
the Society islands from the air 
and spotted a likely area in the 
Duke of York group which could 
be adapted as a flying-boat base. 
Their next touch-down was at 
Mangareva, for which they 
brought mail. A schooner and a 
scow had gone there previously 
to help re-fuel the Catalina, an 
operation which proved difficult. 

Next they headed towards 
lonely Easter Island, the islet of 
queer -giant statues, and when 
they approached it they saw that 
there was no natural sheltered 
bay or inlet for a flying-boat base. 
Fortunately the sea was fairly 
calm, so they brought Frigate 
Bird II down near the shore. 

Polynesian “cowboys ” 

Their arrival caused the wildest 
excitement among the few in¬ 
habitants. Polynesian “cowboys,” 
riding wiry ponies with saddles 
lined with sheepskin, came down 
to the beach to greet them, and 
then the visitors were taken, with 
great ceremony, in the island’s 
only motor vehicle, a jeep, to the 
Post Office to deliver Easter 
Island's first mail ever to be 
•received direct from Australia. 

Easter Island belongs to Chile,- 
and its Governor gave them 
every help in the none-too-easy 
Continued oo page £ 



Spot of bother with elephant 


_^n amusing story from Southern 
Rhodesia tells of a baby- 
elephant that tried, to get itself 
adopted. 

The baby had fallen into a 
drinking trough on the Wankic 
Game Reserve, and in spite of 
frantic efforts, the mother ele¬ 
phant was unable to get it out. 
Then a native reported the 
baby’s plight to Mrs Davison, 
wife of the Chief Warden. 

She and two natives went to 
the spot, fired shotguns into the 
air to drive the mother awayv 
and then hauled out the little 
elephant, none the worse for its 
ducking. Their next anxiety was 
to get away before the mother 
elephant returned, for she was 


likely to misunderstand their 
motives. 

To their consternation, the 
little elephant ran after them, 
squealing all the way. Its parent 
could be heard crashing through 
the jungle not far behind, and 
a native, with presence of mind, 
pushed young Jumbo into a 
thick bush, thus enabling its 
rescuers to escape. 

Soon they heard its mother 
snorting indignantly as she got 
her baby out of the bush and led 
it away. 

Since then stepping-stones 
have been put into the troughs 
so that junior elephants who 
have come for a drink need not 
“fall in at the deep end.” 


Off to a 

good start 

Derek Shackleton of Hamp¬ 
shire gives advice to a 
promising I l-year-old. 
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The Children's Newspaper, April 28, I?St 


Counting the cost of 
national housekeeping 

B UDGET DAY with all its excitement and comment has come 
and gone, and once again our national economy has settled 
down to the grim tasks which face it in the year ahead. 


It is not altogether surprising 
to find so much interest taken in 
Budget Day. In Britain (as in 
many other countries) this is the 
day when citizens are let into the 
secrets ctf national housekeeping 
and all it means in terms of 
taxes, custom and excise duties, 
and other imposts. 

But in the past few years the 
Budget has acquired a new 

■ significance. Its size, to begin 

■ with, has become staggering. 
This year, out of a national 
income of £12,000,000.000 (income 
of all individuals and firms), the 
Government will be collecting no 
fewer than £4,000,000,000—that 
is, a full one-third of all the 
nation earns. 

Taxation policy 

The days when a considerable 
reduction of income tax might 
have been anticipated have prob¬ 
ably gone for ever, for since the 
war the Government of the day 
has found that by taking back 
in the form of taxes a substantial 
proportion of the national income 
it can develop those policies it 
considers important to the 
nation. 

Since the early days of this 
century, and more particularly in 
the past two decades, govern¬ 
ments of many nations have been 
turning their attention to social 
policies. Far-reaching and often 
costly programmes have been 
launched to help the less fortu¬ 
nate members of the community. 
Thus we have seen introduced in 
turn schemes to assist the un¬ 
employed, old age pensions, 
disability pensions, food sub¬ 


sidies, health services, and family 
allowances. 

Government responsibility to 
needy groups of the population is 
now an accepted thing. If we 
add essential government ex¬ 
penditure for such purposes as 
maintaining the armed forces, 
courts of justice, Civil Service, 
and education, it becomes easy 
to understand why the cost -of 
administration is so huge. 

Against this background it is 
interesting to note how the 
Government propose to distribute 
their revenue this year. As was 
expected, a very large proportion 
(well over a quarter) is to be 
devoted to defence, while at the 
same time there must be no 
slackening of effort to increase 
exports. This policy must of 
necessity bring about a reduction 
of the amount of goods available 
to consumers at home. 

Checking inflation 

As increased production in 
armaments and exports will mean 
a greater earning capacity, more 
money will be in the pockets of 
the workers. This in its turn 
would tend to cause inflation— 
—more money chasing fewer 
goods—so the Government pro¬ 
pose - to increase direct and 
indirect taxes alike. 

Contrary to expectation the 
Budget has not been too severe, 
but taken in conjunction with 
rising prices it does mean a-lower 
standard of living, though it 
must be borne in mind that this 
standard will still be much higher 
than that of most countries. 


Blazing an Air Route 

Continued from page 1 


task of re-fuelling for their last 
hop of 2300 miles to Chile. 

Aided by the Catalina’s jet- 
assisted take-off units, they rose 
from the choppy water rapidly, 
and for long hours cruised with 
nothing but the empty sky above 
and the empty leagues of the 
Pacific below, until they alighted 
safely at Quintero, the Chilean 
Air Force base, where Captain 
Taylor said that Frigate Bird II 
was ‘ : as good as when it left 
Australia.” 

The President of Chile flew 
from Santiago to welcome them, 
and Captain Taylor handed to 
him letters of greeting from the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr 
Menzies, and the Minister for 
Air, Mr White. The flyers also 
received a message of congratula¬ 
tion from the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Captain Taylor had with him 
some 3000 letters from philate¬ 


lists. each letter franked with a 
special stamp issued by the 
Australian Post Office—stamps 
which should become valuable. 

After some days of rest and 
checking, during which the 
Chilean airmen painted the 
crossed Chilean and Australian 
flags on the Catalina’s nose, the 
five pioneers took off to fly back to 
Australia by the same route. 

When they arrived back at 
Mangareva they were re-fuelled 
by ingenious methods. A French 
schooner (Mangareva belongs to 
France) has laid down a dock, 
and native canoes floated drums 
of petrol from the beach under¬ 
neath the wings of the Catalina, 
where the petrol was pumped 
electrically into her tanks. 

These air pathfinders have 
mapped an air route across the 
South Pacific, bridging the wide 
gap between the nations on either 
side. 


Victory Over Locusts 


'J'he people of three million. 

square miles of African terri¬ 
tory have been saved from 
famine by a great victory over 
countless millions of red locust 
hoppers, which had been swarm¬ 
ing in southern Tanganyika. 

Authorities who surveyed the 
area before the war on the 
invaders opened Had reported 
that the destruction cf them was 
impossible. But the men of the 
Red Locust Control Service went 


into action quite undaunted. 

Each locust-fighter had to deal 
with a particular area, and one 
man in four months destroyed 
no fewer than 53,000 concentrated 
groups, amounting to thousands 
of millions of locusts. 

The campaign, which lasted 
four months, was carried out in 
the vast Rukwa swamps which lie 
roughly, north of Lake Nyassa 
and east of the southern end of 
Lake Tanganyika. 


News From Everywhere 


Successor to 
MacArthur 

T he American general, Mat¬ 
thew B. Ridgway, who has 
succeeded General MacArthur 
as .Commander-in-Chief of the 
United Nations Forces in the Far 
East— including Korea—has spent 
his whole life in the army. 

His father was a regular in the 
American Army, and General 
Ridgway was born in barracks 
56 years ago. During the 
Second World War he led one 
of the United States’ first air¬ 
borne divisions in Sicily, Italy, 
and North-West Europe. 

He might be called the Mont¬ 
gomery of Korea, for when he 
went out; last Christmas to com¬ 
mand tire 8th Army there he- was 
a comparatively unknown general, 
as General Montgomery was 
when he took over command of 
our 8th Army jn the Western 
.Desert in 1942. 

In Korea General Ridgway did 
excellent work in pushing back 
the Communist enemy. He him¬ 
self constantly flew over the 
battle area in a helicopter, land¬ 
ing here and there and greatly 
inspiring his troops. 

He is an admirer of the weeks 
of Rudyard Kipling, and in his 
spare time he likes ice-skating 
and chopping wood. 



Millions to spend 

mas has been in London with 
four million pounds to spend, 
and none of it in luxuries. He 
came to London with those 
instructions from his master, the 
Sheikh of Kuwait, ruler of the 
tiny Arab State cn the Gulf of 
Persia. 

Since 1946, when oil production 
began in Kuwait, the sheikh has 
grown steadily richer each year. 
But he still lives very simply, 
and has no luxurious palace. He 
plans t.o build a hospital, 25 
schools, a new water plant,- and 
a sanatorium for the 150,000 
people in Kuwait, and the man 
with four millions has been buy¬ 
ing the equipment. 


HELPING HANDS 

|Jndei'.: a scheme just introduced 
by Unesco, individuals and 
organisations in the wealthier 
countries can contribute towards 
a special fund out of which gift 
coupons are provided. These 
coupons are then sent to buy 
such things as laboratory equip¬ 
ment, books, and teaching aids 
in war-devastated and under¬ 
developed countries. At present 
the scheme is only in operation 
' in the United States, but other 
countries are expected to join 
during the coming months. 

The first use of these coupons 
was to send '400 dollars sub¬ 
scribed by Hunter College, New 
York, to the University, of 
Vienna, which purchased much- 
needed laboratory glassware. 
Other countries have been pro¬ 
mised assistance. 


MY, WHAT A PIE i 

For the revival of the 300-year- 
old gooseberry pie feast at 
Galmpton, DevOn, the local 
plumber is making a dish 4 feet 
long, 15 inches wide, and 
14 inches deep, to take 56 lbs of 
gooseberries. 

The Discovery II has lejt 
Sydney, Australia, on a research 
voyage round the South Pole. 
She is expected back in Plymouth 
about mid-December. 

A list of 25,000 fellowships,’ 
scholarships, travel grants, and 
apprenticeship schemes in 55 
countries is given in the third 
edition of Sicity Abroad, pub¬ 
lished by Unesco. 

Sweden's oldest ship, the two- 
masted wooden schooner Lisa, 
built in 1799, has been saved from 
the breaker’s yard, and is to be 
fitted out as a floating cafe on 
one cf the lakes near Mariestad. 

Busy Suez 

Last year’s traffic through the 
Suez Canal was a record 
(81,796.000 tons of shipping), and 
an increase of nearly 19 per cent 
over 1949. Britain, with 26,500,000 
tons, was the biggest user; 
Norway, with 11,500,000 tons was 
second, the United States third, 
and Panama fourth. 


The three hear cubs born recently 
at the London Zoo seemed rather shy 
as they faced the camera fer the first 
time. The three lion cubs below, 
however, also born at the London 
Zoo, were not in the ieast worried 
by the camera, for they had 15-year- 
old Jennifer Gay, the children’s tele¬ 
vision announcer, to introduce them. 

mmmmmmmmmM gin 


The centenary of the Chapman 
lighthouse, off Canvey Island, in 
the Thames Estuary on June 23 
will be marked with gifts for the 
keepers taken out by a fleet of 
small yachts and cances. 

The Austrian Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation is arranging a holiday 
course for girl students through 
the Central Bureau for Educa¬ 
tional Visits and Exchanges. The 
course will last one month, and 
will cost about £12. 

Penny blue 

From May 3 the colours of the 
(d postage stamp will be changed 
to orange, the Id to blue, the 
ltd to green, the 2d to brown, 
and the 2 id to red. 

For the first time in 16 years 
Russia is exhibiting at the Milan 
Fair. 

Another 30 miles of tram routes 
in the Streatham, Norbury, 
Croydon, and Purley areas have 
been superseded by buses. This 
is the third stage of the LPTB’s 
two-year scheme to replace, all 
trams In the London area by 
buses. 

After an engine and propeller 
of a four-engined plait c had 
fallen in a field at Buntingford, 
Herts, the plane landed safely 
at a nearby aerodrome. 

FIRE-FIGHTERS 

Eliminating contests are now 
taking place in the six regions of 
British Railways to decide which 
of the 265 teams will take part in 
the first Inter-regional Fire Fight¬ 
ing competition at Marylebone 
goods yard, London, on May 30. 

Jimmy Arnold, of Rainham, 
Kent, has been chosen for the 
part of the Pickwick fat: boy in 
Rochester's Dickens pageant. lie 
is 14 and weighs 14 stone. " 



A British homing pigeo?i which 
flew aboard when the liner was 70 
miles off the coast of Portugal 
urns landed when the Mariana 
put into Plymouth. 

A Brighouse, Yorkshire, firm is 
weaving 10,000 yards of Wilton 
carpet for the new United 
Nations' building in New York. 

The cheap ticket concession to 
organised school parties to visit 
the South Bank Exhibition has 
been extended to include 
Mondays. 

FRIENDLIER VERSION ‘ 

A hoverplane using a minia¬ 
ture version of the engine that 
powered the German buzz-bomb, 
or doodle-bug, has been success¬ 
fully flown in California. Weigh¬ 
ing only 200 lbs, it carries 
sufficient fuel to support the 
weight of a man for over an hour. 

Mr Henry da Vere Stacpoole, 
author of that romantic story of 
the South Seas, The Blue Lagoon, 
written more than forty years 
ago and filmed last near, has 
1 passed on at the age of SS. 


Fulham Football Club, at the 
invitation of the Dominion of 
Canada Football Association, are 
to make a good will tour of 
Canada. The party sail from 
Liverpool on May 15, returning 
July 1, and will play ten games 
from coast to coast. 

Mr Eric Underwood, organiser 
of the American restoration com¬ 
mittee for Washington Old Hall, 
County Durham, ancestral home 
of George Washington,'has raised 
sufficient funds for the first stage 
of preservation. 

Late return 

, A census enumerator who 
called at a house in Stanion, 
Northants, was handed a return 
which should have been collected 
in 1921. 

A Shetland Islands lifeboat was 
called out to go 45 miles from 
Lerwick to Fair Isle for an 
appendicitis patient. 

The Earl of Gowrie, Lieutenant 
Governor of Windsor Castle, took 
the salute at the St George’s Day 
National Scout Parade after a 
service in St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, on April 22. The pre¬ 
vious day, at Eton College, a 
presentation of Royal certificates 
to 200 King's Scouts was made by 
the Chief Scout, Lord Rowalian. 

Two parties of 25 boys of the 
Air Training Corps will spend a 
fortnight in America and Canada 
this summer under the air train¬ 
ing exchange scheme. 

A large portfolio of prints and 
documents intended as a basis 
for exhibitions concerned with 
the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights ' is now being 
circulated in Great Britain by 
Unesco. • - 
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Boys Run Greetings to the King 


'J’hkee boys will set out from 
John o’ Groats on Thursday, 
April 26. on the first stage of a 
1007-mile relay run that will end 
at 12.45 pm on Thursday, 
May 10, in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace. But before 
proceeding to the Palace the 
final trio of this great northern 
chain will be joined at Welling¬ 
ton Barracks, In Birdcage Walk, 
by others on the last stage of 
similar relays from Londonderry 
(636 miles), Land’s End (425 
miles), Wales (236 miles), and 
Cromer (173 miles). 

This is the Boys’ Brigade con¬ 
tribution to the Festival of 


Britain. Along each route the 
message will be carried in a 
silver baton, each baarer, with an 
escort, covering about four miles. 
In all, about 2000 boys will run 
day and night except Sundays. 
There will he ceremonial trans¬ 
fers of the greetings en route, 
and guards of honour at import¬ 
ant points. 

At Wellington Barracks a team 
of 15 runners, all from the 
London district, will carry the 
greetings on through the main 
gates of the Palace, past the 
quadrangle, and on to the ter¬ 
race, where the King will be wait¬ 
ing to accept them. 


HOW TO DIG FOR 
HISTORY 

jyjANY valuable archaeological 
treasures revealed by bombs 
dropped during the war have 
been irreparably damaged by un¬ 
skilled * handling. To guard 
against this Mr W, F. Grimes, 
secretary of the Council for 
British Archaeology, has written 
to all university authorities ask¬ 
ing them to organise regional 
schools to train men and women 
to become skilled in archaeo¬ 
logical research. 

There is a growing interest in 
archaeology In this country, and 
it is the aim of the Council to 
teach amateur enthusiasts the 
right methods. The best advice 
for a boy or girl when they think 
they have made a valuable dis¬ 
covery is to disturb the site as 
little as possible and Inform the 
police—or. better still, to tell 
the curator of the nearest 
museum. 


DOUGHNUT WEEK 
AND ALL THAT 

A calendar of high days and 
holidays in America gives a 
list of 15 special weeks, five 
special months, and numerous 

days. 

Many are concerned with food 
—there is a Rice Week, a Dough¬ 
nut Week, a Honey for Breakfast 
Week, and a National Honey 
Week, while a Cheese Festival 
and Cherry Pie Time get a whole 
month each. 

There is also a National Cat 
Week, as well as a National Baby 
Weak, though Mothers and 
Fathers get only one day each. 


SEVEN SISTERS AT 
SAME SCHOOL 

gcvEN sisters educated at the 
same school is the proud 
boast of the Booker family of 
Hartford Hoad, Bexley, Kent, 
and also of the Bexleyheath 
Secondary School for Girls. 

Their ages rang from Winnie, 
25 and now married, to Olive, 
who is 12 and. captain of her 
form, and at this year’s 21st 
anniversary ot the school has 
been chosen to plant one of the 
21 commemoration trees. 

Their mother, who also has 
two sons, admits it was hard 
work bringing up such a large 
•family; “but they are all good 
children,’’ she says. 


LAST OF THE 
BALLAST 

F or years there has been a 
regular and profitable export 
trade in ballast taken from the 
River Thames. Cargo ships un¬ 
loading at London docks often 
have to go to another port for 
their return load, and it there is 
no outward-bound cargo avail¬ 
able it has long been the custom 
to fill up with ballast from the 
Thames. 

This sandy-gravel substance 
has been in big demand all over 
the world, particularly for build¬ 
ing purposes, for which it is 
unsurpassed. Now the supply is 
exhausted, and the Port of 
London Authority has withdrawn 
from service its Dredger No 10— 
familiarly known as Old Faith¬ 
ful—which for. more than 30 
years has been engaged in 
scooping the ballast from the bed 
of the Thames Estuary. 



Village in a garden 

Mr Fred Slaymaker, of Sutton, Surrey, at work on the model 
village he has built in his back garden 


RUDOLPH COMING 
TO TOWN 

JJudolph, the young reindeer 
(without a red nose), will 
soon be busy at the Festival 
Gardens in London, giving child¬ 
ren rides in a tiny sleigh mounted 
on wheels. He will start work on 
May 3 in the Pets’ Corner of the 
zoo which is being established 
there. 

Rudolph has had an adventur¬ 
ous life. He was specially tamed 
to take part in a film, Valley of 
the.Eagles, made in Scandinavia 
in temperatures of 30 degrees 
below freezing-point. Now, hav¬ 
ing been presented to the Zoo 
by tile film’company, he is to 
spend the summer at the Pleasure 
Gardens in what we hope will be 
a slightly higher temperature 1 


PAPER STOPS RUST 

A new type of wrapping paper 
gives off a vapour which 
protects metals indefinitely 
against rust or corrosion. 

The vapour forms a protective 
film on the metal surface, and 
tools, metal parts, and so on, 
wrapped in this new paper can 
be stored away for years with no 
other protection. 


Wool-gathering 



This young iady at Apperley, near 
Gloucester, knows that wool-gather¬ 
ing from barbed-wire fences is a 
profitable occupation with wool at its 
present high price,. 


A BATH FOR 
OLD IRON 

JJusty old metal objects are 
now being given Saturday 
night baths and emerging as 
clean as new pins. 

This process is being carried out 
by the Simon Engineering Group 
and will save us millions in the 
rearmament programme by reno¬ 
vating old guns, shell-cases, and 
so on. 

The rusty metal is put, in a 
bath of alkali solution through 
which ail electric current is 
passed. The coating of rust is 
dissolved and metal is taken out 
as bright and Shiny as when it 
was new. 

Machinery, nuts and bolts, and 
all manner of valuable equip¬ 
ment left or. scrap-heaps for 
years can be reconditioned in this 
wonderful electric bath. 

The man who originated it is 
Mr Grahame Chapman. The 
idea came to him during the war 
while he was talking to a man 
whose job was getting the rust 
out of old suits of armour. 




The old order changeth 

A ceremony took place in Copenhagen recently to mark the 
100th anniversary of Danish postage stamps. An ancient Mail 
cart delivered letters to the Rosenborg Drill Ground, where 
they were transferred to a waiting helicopter 


NEWS FOR TRAIN 
SPOTTERS 

T wo further examples of 
historic locomotive types are 
to bo preserved by the Railway 
Executive. 

One is the ex-GWR 4-6-0 
express engine No 4003 Lode 
Star: the other is the former 
L M S 2-4-0 locomotive No 20002, 
which was withdrawn from traffic 
in 1047 after covering 1,660,000 
miles in its working life of 81 
years. 

No 4003 will be preserved at 
Swindon works, where it was 
built in 1907, until a permanent 
home is found for it. No 20002 
will for ihe future remain at 
Derby. 


SHIP IN CRATES 

on the Clyde for the 
Nyasaland Railways, the 172- 
foot-long steamer ltala II will 
provide a passenger and ' cargo 
service on a lake which lies 1600 
feet above sea level. Seventy-six 
years ago the first ltala left the 
same yard to the order of the 
Nyasaland missionaries for use in 
suppressing slave traffic on Lake 
Nyasa. 

In those days there were no 
transport lines and the ship had 
to be sent to Africa in crates 
which were carried by hand over 
hills, across swamps, and above 
the cataracts. 

Eight hundred carriers were 
engaged and they carried their 
loads to the shores of the lake, 
where the ship was elected 
under the supervision of Clyde 
engineers. 

Other “boxed ” ships from the 
Clyde are sailing two miles above 
sea level on Lake Titicaca, the 
highest navigable water in the 
world, situated in the Andes 
between Peru and Bolivia. 


Y H A WELCOME 

Y outh hostels in the Dover, 
Folkestone, and Winchester 
areas are providing extra beds 
from the beginning of May for 
young Festival visitors who ar¬ 
rive from overseas with bicycles 
or rucksacks. 

Thirty hostellers will be put 
up by the Y H A at Hawkinge 
village hall, near Folkestone, and 
200 extra beds and a rota of 
volunteer interpreters will be 
provided in London. An inquiry 
bureau is to be set up at the 
Central London hostel in Great 
Ormond Street. 


BURYING THE 
CLAYMORE 

gTANDiNc high upon a hillside 
overlooking- Clachnaharry, 
Inverness, is a monument com¬ 
memorating an old and biller 
quarrel between the Clan 
Chattan and the Clan Munro. 

The story goes that on one 
occasion the Munros, while 
driving their cattle through Clan 
Chatcah territory, refused to pay 
the road levy, and instead 
challenged their rivals to a 
set battle which took place at 
Clachnaharry, History is vague 
as to which of the clans was 
victorious, but certainly in 1821 
a monument was erected on the 
spot. 

The monument is now in need 
of repair, and it is pleasing to 
record that the Clan Munro 
Association lias suggested to Uicir 
ancient rivals that they should 
jointly offer to assist Inverness 
Town Council in having it put in 
order. Clan Chattan agree, and 
so it seems as if the story will 
have the proverbial happy end¬ 
ing when the two clans meet at 
Clachnaharry during the High¬ 
land Festival in June. 


LORDS OF THE 
MARSH 

J^oatney Marsh Rural District 
Council, the authority lor 
the greater part of the marsh 
lying between Folkestone and 
Rye, is to incorporate in its new 
seal the design of the seal 
which was granted in 1665 to ihe 
“Lords of the Liberties of 
Romney Marsh" 

The “Lords” have lost almost 
all their powers, but still hold an 
annual meeting “under the sea 
wall at Dymchurch." 


BETTER THAN 
LEATHER 

I^Jarbon, a new materia! for 
the soles of shoes,, lasts 
much as ten times as long as 
leather. 

During a test of a marbon sole 
on one shoe of a pair worn in 
everyday use, the leather sole had 
to be repaired eight times before 
the experimental sole even began 
to show signs of wear. 

Possibly this is the greatest 
footwear discovery since 1785, 
when the first pair of shoes was 
made—one left and one right, 
Before that time both shoes were 
shaped alike, and neither really 
fitted. 
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CRAVEN HILL REPORTS FROM THE ZOO AQUARIUM 


Deep-sea fish come 


to town 


interesting consignment .of 
sub-tropical deep-sea fish has 
just arrived at the London Zoo 
aquarium from Madeira. 

Officials consider themselves 
fortunate to have received it, for 
the native fishermen who caught 
these fish off Santa Cruz had an 
unlooked-for adventure. When 
they drew in the nets they found 
a 12-foot basking shark thresh¬ 
ing about inside. The deep-sea in-. 
tnider had torn the nets in 
several places, allowing many 
smaller fish to escape. Inci¬ 
dentally, the event will prove 
costly for the Zoological Society, 
for they own the nets and will 
now have to pay for repairs. 

Despite this incident, however, 
the consignment received at 
Regent’s Park was quite a large 
one, and contained several hun¬ 
dred fish, a small loggerhead 
turtle, and an octopus. 

Scorpion-fish 

Most interesting of. the fish, 
perhaps, are some which live 
normally at a depth of 400 or 
500 feet They are scorpion-fish— 
curious coral-red fish with pinkish 
eyes, and they are very tough. 

When first haUled '?on board 
they were almost spherical, owing 
to the sudden release of the 
great pressure under which they 
normally live. The surplus air 
being forcibly released, however, 
the fish soon regained their usual 
appearance and health. 

Moreover, although at the 
aquarium these, scorpion-fish 
have to live in a tank only a few 
feet deep, they soon adapt them¬ 
selves to such shallow water. 

■yisiTORs" to the “underwater 
zoo ” this summer will see a 
new method of showing deep-sea 
tropical fish. 


One of the largest exhibition 
tanks In the sea-water hall has 
been reconstructed. At the rear 
is a dark blue glass panel with a 
powerful striplight behind it. 

This is most effective when 
the tank is viewed from the 
darkened public corridor, as the 
fish—in this case swallow-tail 
wrasse and cardinal fish—appear 
to be swimming against a back¬ 
ground of tropical sea, instead 
of the usual zinc plating. 

Other novelties in this tank are 
some rare corals and shells which 
Mr H. F. Vinall, the curator, was 
able to procure from the Natural 
History Museum at South Ken¬ 
sington. 

^alking of Mr Vinall, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that this 
well-known Zoo official is just 
completing his 50th year with the 
Society, a 20th-century record for 
long service at Regent’s Park. 

Mr Vinall is now one of the 
most widely-travelled members of 
the staff. In 1908 he went to 
Australia with Mr David Seth- 
Smith, who was then curator of 
mammals and bii'ds. They re¬ 
turned with a collection of 705 
mammals, the largest single con¬ 
signment in the history of the 
Society. 

In 1914 Mr Vinall was put in 
charge of the reptile department, 
but went to the aquarium when 
it opened in 1924. 

Mr Vinall has been twice to 
the Red Sea to collect fish, and 
also made two visits to Madeira 
for a similar purpose. His last 
trip abroad was to the new 
aquarium at Copenhagen, where 
he saw r such new methods as the 
striplighted back glass panel 
already mentioned. 


NATIONAL TRUST IN AUSTRALIA 


Australia is to have a National. 

Trust with aims similar to 
the parent body in Britain—the 
preservation of historic buildings 
and natural beauty. The Aus¬ 
tralian body, started in Sydney 
by a group of historians, scholars 
and businessmen, hopes to extend 
its activities to all places in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

In New South Wales the Trust 
will keep watch over the preser¬ 
vation of the comparatively few 


remaining historic buildings, and 
the conserving of additional areas 
of natural beauty before these are 
spoiled by later developments. 

The next objective will be the 
passage of an Act of Parliament, 
similar in principle and purpose 
to that under which the National 
Trust functions in Britain. 
More than 30 societies and other 
organisations, whose aims are 
identical, are affiliated to the 
Australian National Trust. 



New planes for the world’s airways 


13/ The Bristol 173 

"YyiTHiN the next few years 
rotary-wing airliners like the 
new Bristol 173 will take their 
place in a vast network of air 
services, linking the centres of 
our main towns and cities. 

Taking off vertically from roof¬ 
top stations, airfields, and parks, 
the Bristol 173 helicopter will 
carry up to 14 passengers with 


their luggage, or, if required, will 
lift 2500 ibs of mail or freight. 

Powering the 48-foot-diameter 
rotors will be two 550 h p Leon¬ 
ides radial engines, one in the 
nose and the other in' the tail. 
The drive shafts for the rotors 
will be connected, in case either 
engine should fail. 

Cruising speed of the Bristol 
173 is 110 mph, 


Victor of 
Navarino 

T he much-debated naval Battle 
of Navarino in 1827 is re¬ 
called by the centenary of the 
death (April 28) of Admiral Sir 
Edward Codrington, the last of 
Nelson’s captains. It was the 
decisive battle in the Greek War 
of Liberation. 

Belonging to an old Gloucester¬ 
shire family, Codrington entered 
the Navy at the age of 13, and 
served as a lieutenant in Lord 
• Howe’s flagship, Queen Charlotte, 
at the famous “glorious First of 
June ” battle against the French 
in 1794. He rose steadily in the 
Service, and at the Battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805 was in com¬ 
mand of Orion. In 1821 he: was 
promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and five years later was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Mediterranean Squadron. 

Bitter conflicts 

At the time.-reiations between 
Britain, France, and Russia on 
the one hand and Turkey on the 
other, were strained in con¬ 
sequence of the bitter conflict 
between Turkey and Greece. On 
October 20, 1827, Vice-Admiral 
Codrington led a combined squad- 
ion of British, Russian, and 
French warships into .Navarino 
Bay, where a Turco-Egyptian 
fleet was lying in support of the 
military operations on shore. 

He proceeded to anchor his 
ships in strategic positions where 
they could at once open fire on 
the Turkish and Egyptian ships 
if necessary. Codrington had 
previously been requested not to 
enter the bay, but his reply was 
to send a message to the Turkish 
admiral that he had come to give 
orders and not to receive them. 

When shortly afterwards a 
British frigate was fired on the 
whole line volleyed in reply and 
a furious fight raged at the 
closest quarters. Within a few 
hours the Ottoman fleet was de¬ 
stroyed and victory was complete. 

But Codrington was relieved 
of his command; the British 
Government regarded the action 
as an “untoward event.” How¬ 
ever, he held other high com¬ 
mands later on, and had become 
a full admiral before he died. 


Relics of Roman 
tournaments 

(J^he Eavafian National Museum 
at Munich is now displaying 
the largest group of Roman 
cavalry sports equipment ever 
found. 

No fewer than 116 separate 
items were found at Straubing 
when a workman’s pick struck a 
bronze cauldron. 

They were evidently from the 
store of a Roman cavalry forma¬ 
tion, and included seven bronze 
visor masks of helmets, five 
greaves, and seven chamfrons or 
face armour for horses. These 
are beaten from thin bronze 
plate, and were intended not for 
actual combat but for tourna¬ 
ments and displays by cavalry of 
the Roman army. Many of the 
articles have inscriptions of the 
names of their former owners. 

A collection of bronze statu¬ 
ettes and pedestals were also dis¬ 
covered, probably trophies offered 
for the military sports. 

The objects were hidden about 
the middle of the third century 
when the Roman territory was 
invaded by Germanic tribes. 
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Do earthquakes cause 
icequakes ? 

O N the shores of an island only 600 miles from the North Pole 
scientists are living in a tiny hut listening to earth tremors. 
They are making the first round-the-clock record of earthquakes 
in the Arctic. The island is Cornwallis, locked in the ice off the 
extreme north-east coast of Canada, and the scientists are two 


Canadians with instructions to “ 

Up to now it has not been pos¬ 
sible to record with any accuracy 
the position and strength of the 
frequent earthquakes that shake 
the polar regions, and the lack 
of seismic (earth-tremor) listen¬ 
ing-posts there made it difficult 
to draw a world picture of the 
subterranean upheavals and sub¬ 
sidences that periodically shake 
the Earth. 

French scientists have been 
listening-in to the roar of ice 
subsidences deep in the heart of 
the Greenland ice-cap for the 
last two years. A British ex¬ 
plorer, Mr A. Courtauld, was the 
first to hear these terrifying 
sounds, when in the early ’thirties 
he spent a winter living in a cave 
hacked from the ice-cap. He 
described it as a distant wail that 
mounted to a rushing roar that 
filled the cave. 

What causes these ice subsi¬ 
dences, or icequakes, is not 


keep their ears to the rocks. 

chain will be established late this 
coming summer. 

Meanwhile, a transport air¬ 
craft has landed the two 
Canadians on the frozen sea 
near the meteorological station 
at Resolute Bay. After their 
2000-mile nonstop flight, the two 
scientists clambered ashore with 
equipment ranging from pre¬ 
fabricated shacks to delicate 
earthquake-recording gear. 

The first thing they did was to 
look for bed-rock (that is, ex¬ 
posed rock) on which to place 
their recording instruments. This 
they found about half a mile 
from the meteorological station, 
and within one week of their ar¬ 
rival they had set up their listen¬ 
ing-post. Aircraft will bring 
them supplies from time to time. 

In most observatories the deli- 
cate seismic instruments, firmly 
seated on bed-rock to detect 
tremors, are separated from the 



Part of the meteorological station at Resolute Bay 


known. It may be “ settling ” 
caused by faults in the ice-cap, 
which covers an area almost the 
size of France and Germany and 
towers to a height of 9000 feet— 
or it may be- that subterranean 
upheavals cause the ice-cap to 
shake and vibrate. 

There are as many active vol¬ 
canoes and earthquakes in the 
polar regions as in any other 
comparable area. The Far North 
may well be clad in everlasting 
ice, but from it spurts lava and 
fire and, beneath it, the rock 
shudders and - shakes; and the 
|Oniy way of differentiating be¬ 
tween the icequakes and the 
-earthquakes is to clamp on the 
bare rock instruments capable of 
recording tremors. 

Thus, two Canadian scientists 
have taken up their position on 
the shores of Resolute Bay, Corn¬ 
wallis Island, there to man the 
first of a chain of seismic 
stations to be built around the 
roof of the world. Others in this 


recording apparatus by only a 
few feet. But because it is im¬ 
possible to go out of doors in 
“ blizzard - weather ” the scien¬ 
tists have, installed the recording 
apparatus in the station, having 
linked it to the instruments with 
a half-mile cable. 

The new listening-post may 
also help to answer the question: 
Is the world growing warmer? 

, Scientists point to the vastly 
increased numbers of icebergs in 
the North Atlantic as evidence 
that the- glaciers are melting and 
casting more„ice into the sea. 
But the reason may be. not that 
the world is growing warmer, but 
that subterranean upheavals are 
causing glaciers to break up and 
throw their snouts into the sea 
in the form of icebergs. 

The scientists’ main job, how¬ 
ever, will be to fill in a blank 
space on the seismic chart, re¬ 
porting by radio to Ottawa daily; 
and relating their findings to the 
structure of the Earth. 


Checking Up on Tartans 


■^yoRtD visitors to the Toronto 
Fair in Canada next month 
will learn from Mr William 
Meikie what Scottish clan tartan 
really is. He and his wife, who 
have been chosen as demon¬ 
strators by the Scottish Wool 
Corporation, will weave a Royal 
Stuart tartan on "a 200-year-old 
loom similar to the length he 
wove for our Royal Family. 

“Wullie” at 73 years of age is 
still the youngest tartan weaver 


in the Renfrewshire village of 
Kilbarchan, which at one time 
housed 800 weavers, but. now has 
only four. 

Canada and America are 
Scotland’s best customers, but 
sales of tartan are falling, and 
though the high price of wool 
(there are seven yards in a kilt) 
is partly to blame, foreign com¬ 
petitors are flooding the market 
with tartans faulty in design and 
disproportionate in colours. .. < 
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From the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean runs a stream of oil through a 1068-mile 

Desert 


Pipeline 


■^yiTH the coming into opera¬ 
tion of tiro big new oil re¬ 
fineries in Britain increasing sup¬ 
plies of crude oil will reach this 
country to replace the refined 
products hitherto imported. 

Much of this crude oil comes 
from Iraqui and the troubled 
oilfields of Persia; but big 
supplies also come from "Saudi 
Arabia, through the gigantic 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline (referred 
to as TAPline) which came fully 
into operation last December. 

Constructed for the purpose of 
linking the oilfields of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf legion of Saudi Arabia 
with a Mediterranean shipping 
point near Sidon, its total cost 
has been estimated at the dollar 
equivalent of £75.000,000. With 
a total length of 1068 miles its 
route lies through Trans-Jordan 
and Syria to the Lebanese coast, 
and at one point climbs to a 
height of 2910 feet. 


A section of the pipeline being lifted by mobile machines and 
lowered into a trench across the desert 


Above : American and Arab welders joining up sections of the 
pipe. Below: A water-well drilled by the oilmen provides an 
' •• oasis ” for camel caravans across the Arabian desert 


gTEEL pipes for the line, made 
up of .31-foot-long sections, 
were manufactured in the 
United States. To facilitate 
shipment the pipes Were made in 
two different sizes. 30 and 31 
inches in diameter respectively, 
so that the smaller pipes could 
be packed inside the larger, thus 
virtually halving shipping space. 

The present annual capacity of 
the line is 15 million metric tons, 
and it is interesting to note that 
to carry this amount of oil by 
sea would require a fleet of about 
60 tankers in continual operation 
from the Persian Gulf to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Eventually the capacity of 
TAPline is to be raised to 
25 million metric tons a year. For 
this additional pumping stations 
will be needed. 

The present line, with pumping 
stations and other gear, is esti¬ 
mated to have taken 323,000 tons 
of steel. Over 7000 different 
items of equipment were needed, 
plus 30,000 types of spare parts. 

Six pumping stations have 
been erected at 180-mile intervals 
along the route. Each station 
cost approximately £2,000,000, 
and is equipped with refrigera¬ 
tion plant, a laundry, swimming 
pool, cinema, hospital, and other 
modern amenities. 





The man on the vaJve 


Actually these pumping 
stations are small self-contained 
communities consisting of main¬ 
tenance crews and their families. 
The population of each station 
will'eventually be 200 or more. 

'JhiE first field party left the Per¬ 
sian Gulf beachhead and 
base camp at Ras el Misha’ab in 
July 1947, and the first cargo of 
pipes arrived in December of 
that year. Within two months 
the first mile.had been welded. 

To speed discharge of cargoes, 
an artificial island was built in 
Misha’ab Bay arid a three-mile 
aerial ropeway strung from the 
island dock to the shore dumps. 
• To facilitate the laying of 
roads across the hinterland, large 
track roadmaking machines were 
'imported. 

The 31-foot lengths of pipes 
were welded into 93-foot sections 
upon arrival and- hauled to their 
respective sites by tractor trailers 
able to transport loads of 50 tons. 
Mobile self-contained construc¬ 
tion camps housed the pipeline¬ 
laying crews. 

At the outset even water had 
to be transported to Misha’ab 


from wells some 40 miles away. 
Today this once-deserted strip 
of. beach has become a well- 
equipped miniature town with 
several thousand inhabitants. 

At each of the pumping station 
sites the pipeline construction 
company has drilled wells and 
built drinking troughs for the 
benefit of the nomad Bedouin 
tribesmen of the interior. Inci¬ 
dentally, as many as 5000 sheep, 
goats, donkeys, camels and their 
herdsmen camp at each site 
every night. 

Qaudi Arabian oil output is ris¬ 
ing rapidly. The figure for 
1938 was only 67,000 metric tons. 
In ten years it had reached 
19,050,000 tons, and in 1950 the 
figure stood at 26,500,000 metric 
tons. The present output 
through TAPline of 15 million 
metric tons annually will, there¬ 
fore, greatly lessen costs. 

Actually, TAPline is but one of 
several pipeline projects com¬ 
pleted, or planned for the Middle 
East, since the war./ "Work is now 
well under way on another 30- 
inch pipeline, from Iraq’s Kirkuk 
oilfield to Bonias in Syria. 
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FREEDOM FIRST 

Mo man bears a greater respon- 
^ sibility for the future happi¬ 
ness and peace of the world than 
the President of the United 
States. 

The confidence that the free¬ 
dom-loving nations have in this 
great, yet modest, leader has 
undoubtedly been increased by 
the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur from his commands in 
the Far East owing to his de¬ 
fiance of Government instruc¬ 
tions and apparent lack of 
sympathy with the policies of 
the United Nations. 

Explaining his drastic "and 
personally-regretted action, the 
President gave these vital reasons 
for still trying to limit the war 
in Korea: To prevent the waste 
of the precious lives of the fight¬ 
ing men ; to see that the security 
of America and the free world 
was not jeopardised; and to 
prevent a world war. 

Once again Mr Truman ex¬ 
pressed readiness to negotiate a 
real peace, but on no account to 
engage in appeasement. Real 
peace, he asserted, meant an end 
to aggression. 

A few days earlier Mr Truman 
had thus declared his per¬ 
sonal faith: 

" Our religion must live in our 
hearts, not as a set of dull rules 
learned by heart but as a burning 
faith. Only such faith—only 
living allegiance to such faith— 
can carry this country through 
the trials that are ahead of it. 
The present struggle to maintain 
justice and peace includes the 
defence of religious principles 
and freedom to worship as each 
person chooses.” 

All freedom reflects the finest 
aspirations of mankind, and 
Mr Truman is today freedom’s 
outstanding champion. 


The Editor's Table 


Wanted at 221b Baker 
Street 

'The personal relics of Sherlock 
Holmes, such as his Inver¬ 
ness cape, deerstalker, or long 
cherrywood pipe, * are being 
eagerly sought; they are wanted 
for display in an exhibition 
which is to be opened on May 22 
on the site of 221b Baker Street, 
the home of the world-famous 
detective. 

Surprising as it may seem, 
some of the articles mentioned 
in the Sherlock Holmes stories 
have been traced, and anyone 
who thinks he has a relic of the 
great man should send it to the 
Borough Librarian of St Maryle- 
bone. 

Let us hope that any doubting 
Thomases at the exhibition will 
preserve a discreet Watsonian 
silence and not spoil the fun, 


THE SECRET FIVE 

A secret gang in the best 
traditions of British 
chivalry operates from Hawkes- 
worth School, Leeds. 

Known as The Secret Five, it 
is made up of 13-year-old boys 
and girls who every lunch-time 
call on the inmates of a row of 
bungalows near the school and 
do shopping and chores for the 
old folk who live there. 

The idea was entirely their 
own, and the gratitude of the old 
people is summed up in the 
words of one of them : “ Bless 
them, it’s wonderful to know 
there are still such warm¬ 
hearted children about.” 


March of Time 

Dritain is making more watches 
u and clocks than ever before. 
Some 74,000 watches were made 
in 1947, but in 1950 the total was 
1,387,000; and clocks have gone 
ticking up to over'four millions 
a year. 

Time marches on, and there 
will be no lack of British clocks 
and watches to record it. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


are always being told of things 
we have to do without. What 
we have to do matters more. 

0 

AMERICANS are friendly in a 
warm way. Even in cold 
weather. 

0 

pUBLIC libraries help people to 
he critical. Of public libraries ? 

\yHl'TE will be the favourite colour 
this spring. Sounds as if 
people are off colour. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If Big Ben keeps 
capital time 


Y[ Ps are used to being taken by 
surprise. It'never leaves them 
speechless. 

0 

yj BOY’S writing is said to be so 
bad it looks like music. Nothing 
to make a song about. 


MAY DAY REVELS 

JYJay Day as a festival has been 
observed in this and other 
countries for hundreds of years, 
although nowadays the celebra¬ 
tion often takes the form of a 
political demonstration. The 
early Swedes and Goths wel¬ 
comed May 1 with sports, songs, 
and dances, while the date has 
special significance in the Roman 
calendar as a day of rejoicing for 
the passing of winter. 

Queen Guinevere used to ride 
" in the woods and fields beside 
Westminster ” on May-morning, 
and there are allusions to the 
festival in Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
and many other writers. At 
one time a May King as well as 
a May Queen was elected, but only 
the Queen has survived. 




Don’t touch, don’t -Stay long, don’t go 
too often. Thus runs the caption of 
this Fougasse poster issued by the 
Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare. 


MR VALIANT 

Tiie nation has been mourning 
a great statesman, Ernest 
Bevin, who rose from the 
humblest walks of life to the 
greatest heights. 

Ernest Bevin first went to 
work as a farmer’s boy for his 
keep and 6d a week. At 13, 
facing the world alone, he got a 
job as a kitchen boy for a shilling 
a day. He became a doughty 
trade union leader, but always 
strove to solve problems by con¬ 
ciliation. The same courage and 
the same aims inspired his work 
as Britain’s wartime Labour 
Minister/ and later as Foreign 
Secretary. 

He will be remembered as a 
man valiant for justice and peace. 


Soothing thoughts 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts 
today 

Feel the gladness of the .May! 

What though the radiance which 
was once so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my 
sight. 

Though nothing can bring back 
the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of 
glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that 
spring 

Out of human suSering ; 

In the faith that looks through 
death, 

In years that bring the philoso¬ 
phic mind. Wordsworth 


Brave Johnny Funk 
and his 


son 


When you find a bird’s 
nest . .. 


A 12-year-old Borneo boy 
named Melvin Funk has 
arrived in Western Australia to 
go to school. He is the son of 
Johnny Funk, who risked his life 
during the war to help Australian 
prisoners-of-w’ar in Borneo. 

Johnny and his family, who 
need not have bothered them¬ 
selves about the sufferings of 
these white captives, took great 
risks to smuggle clothes, medi¬ 
cine, and food to the men in the 
prison camp at Sandakan. 

Recently Johnny himself was 
in Australia as the guest of the 
Australian Returned Service¬ 
men’s Association. Now they are 
showing their gratitude to their 
friend by educating his son. 

FLY IN THE OINTMENT 

jpLlES are always thinking out 
new ways of annoying people, 
but surely the record was estab¬ 
lished by one that recently upset 
the making of a film scene. 

The. film is the Paramount 
scientific thriller. When Worlds 
Collide. For this, property men 
had constructed an ingenious 
miniature scene containing a 
small rocketsliip, a runway, 
mountain range, tiny trucks, 
trains, steam shovels, and land¬ 
scape—all of which would look 
life-size on the screen. 

Just as the scene was being 
filmed, in buzzed a fly and settled 
on the rocketship, destroying the 
illusion of size ! 

“ Cut,” shouted the Director. 
“If we must have flies in this 
scene, see they are to scale ! ” 
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THINGS SAID 

Legislation, however good, can 
always be improved. 

Dr Edith Summerskill • 

■yuERE is still much room for a 
few monuments to real indi¬ 
vidual enterprise and the volun¬ 
tary principle, which is Only a 
synonym for the old word liberty. 
Mr J. T. Christie, Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford 

■"pRE aluminium saucer-like cap 
on the Dome of Discovery is 
so light that provision has had 
to be made for it to be held down 
as well as up. 

Director of Architecture 
for the Festival of Britain 

The only festival I have time 
to worry about is the harvest 
festival. 

A Warwickshire farmer 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Cold feet 

CJhoemakers have asked the 
citizens of Kettering to wear 
a special kind of shoe sock and 
then to report on whether it 
keeps their feet warmer. 

There are, of course, many 
ways of getting cold feet, but the 
Kettering plan may do something 
to improve the lot of the genuine 
sufferers. 

Will the hat-makers now get 
busy with schemes enabling 
people to keep cool heads ? 


At this time of year, when the 
golden streamers of the 
setting sun stretch quivering 
fingers into the dimming blue 
overhead, there is a crescendo of 
bird-music all around. 

If the wayfarer takes the path 
by copse and hedgerow, all the 
familiar homely songsters can be 
heard, supported by newly- 
arrived warblers and the full- 
throated cuckoo, whose notes 
may remind the listener of one 
of the oldest songs extant in our 
language : “ Sumer is icumen 
in, Loude sing cuckoo ; groweth 
seed, and bloweth mead. And 
springeth the weed anew—sing 
cuckoo ! ” 

The star performer, perhaps, 
at such an hour, is the lark spill¬ 
ing down his music, cascading to 
earth in silvery strains. Humble 
bird of sober plumage, whose 
nursery is of the lowliest, yet 
whose song is “ nearest to 
heaven,” he charms human ears 
with a vesper of sheer happiness 
as the yellow sun dips slowly 
behind the darkening larch wood. 

The country-lover's gratitude 
for such a boon is profound. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Lord Brougham wrote : 
Education makes a people easy 
to lead, but difficult to drive; 
easy to govern, but impossible to 
enslave. 



OUR HOMELAND 


By the Misbourne at 
Little Missenden 

Fiom the King's England tolumc of BuciinQhatnshlre, published by Messrs Hoddcr $ Stoughton 
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Local Government 
explained 

The division of responsibility between county and district 
councils urn covered last week. Now we have to explain 
how these councils do their work. 

AUTHORITIES AT WORK 


Jt must be obvious, of course, 
that the members—the coun¬ 
cillors and aldermen—cannot do 
the whole of the work of local 
government by themselves. Some 
are retired gentlemen or ladies of 
leisure and have plenty pf spare 
time, but the majority of mem¬ 
bers have their living to earn 
and can only devote a very 
limited amount of time to the 
work of local authorities. 

Furthermore, it is unlikely that 
the popular choice of the elector¬ 
ate —that is, all the people en¬ 
titled to vote—expressed at an 
election will always, even if it 
does sometimes, produce persons 
who are expert in all the various 
things with which local author¬ 
ities' are concerned. 

Members and officers 

To assist in the work of local 
government there are permanent 
full-time paid officers trained in 
administration and in many pro¬ 
fessions and callings; there are 
lawyers and doctors, engineers 
and architects, accountants and 
town planners, librarians and 
parks superintendents; And there 
are also, of course, a large num¬ 
ber of employees—dustmen, road- 
sweepers, and so on—all of whom 
have an important part to play 
in the sum total of local govern¬ 
ment. ■ 

It is important to appreciate 
the difference between members 
and officers, for each has a dif¬ 
ferent role. The members are, of 
course, elected, are necessarily 
part-time, and are not paid for 
their services—although they are 
entitled to out-of-pocket expenses 
and loss of earnings while on 
council business. The officers are 
appointed by the members : they 
are virtually permanent, are full¬ 
time, and are paid salaries out of 
the local authority’s financial 
resources. 

The members determine policy; 
they make the decisions. The 
officers cany out the decisions 


Air-spraying 


made by the members; they are 
what Americans often call “exe¬ 
cutives." In practice it is not 
always as simple as that. The 
officers necessarily gain consider¬ 
able expertness from their long 
experience and professional 
training, and they can and do 
play an important part in deter¬ 
mining policy, for the members 
must turn often to the officers 
for technical advice and general 
guidance. 

Most of the work of local 
authorities is carried on, as it 
were, behind the scenes, quietly 
and unnoticed. The real work of 
the members is done in com : 
mittees. That is to say, the 
whole councfl comprising, say, 30 
members, divide themselves up 
into smaller groups of perhaps 10 
or even as few as five members 
and these groups, called com¬ 
mittees, are given responsibility 
for particular aspects of a local 
council’s work. Thus there will 
be a public health committee, a 
fire brigade committee, perhaps 
an entertainments committee, 
and so on. 

Open to the public 

The task of running a town is 
a big undertaking. Unless the 
work were divided up in this way 
it would be almost impossible for 
local authorities to get through 
it all speedily. The committees 
meet on different days, and once 
a month, sometimes less fre¬ 
quently, they each report upon 
their work to a meeting of the 
full council—which is open to the 
public and the Press—and make 
recommendations which the 
members then discuss and accept 
or reject as they think fit. If you 
have never been to a council 
meeting you should certainly do 
so, and there see for yourself how 
you are governed. 

Tile manner in'which money is 
raised to pay for salaries mirl ser¬ 
vices forms the subject of nejet 
leceU’s artielc. 


Saves Crops 


•^he little Auster aeroplane. 

popular with Artillery during 
the last war for observation and 
reconnaissance duties, has settled 
down to a successful peace time 
career, fighting pests which 
ravage growing crops. 

A development of the Auster is 
known as the Aiglet, and three of 
these tiny planes were recently 

■ sent out to the Sudan cotton 
fields, where planters have for 
long been waging a losing battle 
against an insect known as the 
cotton jassid. More than 120,000 
acres of cotton in the Sudan are 
attacked each year by the 
insect, which sometimes reduces 
the crop by 30 per cent. 

On this occasion the “target 
area" covered 17,000 acres, and the 
operation was one of the biggest 

■ ever carried out in Africa. Flying 
from landing strips at the sides 
of the fields in the early hours of 
the morning—when conditions 
were at their best—the little 
planes flew up and down the 
fields for five hours each day. On 
one occasion they covered 280 


acres between them in 50 minutes. 

The insecticide was pumped 
out along two spray bars, set at 
right angles to the fuselage, and 
looking very much like - lower 
wings. A small windmill pump 
below the fuselage forced the 
liquid out through nozzles on 
the bars, which were specially 
designed so that the liquid 
was vaporised automatically and 
spread at a constant rate what¬ 
ever speed the planes flew. 
When their tanks of insecticide 
were exhausted, the Aiglets 
touched down, filled up, and took 
off again in 90 seconds. 

Such was the speed at which 
the operation was performed that 
the entire area was covered in a 
little over a month, and ento¬ 
mologists who examined the crop 
afterwards confirmed that the 
spraying was a complete success. 


Hare You Ordered Your C N? 

Ask your newsagent to reserre a 
copy for you each week, and so 
save disappointment. 


Explaining the 
Atom 

TPHE anatomy of an atom is 
something of the utmost im¬ 
portance to our age, but it still 
puzzles most of us, who are not well 
up in nuclear physics. 

Working models showing the 
structure of atoms and mole¬ 
cules are now on view at the 
Science Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton. Among the exhibits is the 
mass-spectograph with which 
Aston in 1919-25 first tracked 
down individual atoms to their 
lair, as it were, and accurately 
determined their masses. Also on 
show is part of the original 
apparatus with which Cockcroft 
and Walton in 1932 first 
succeeded in “splitting the atom” 
without the aid of radio-active 
materials, and there is an early 
example of a cyclotron. 

The wonderful instruments for 
detecting and measuring radia¬ 
tion from radio-active substances 
are also here, as well as modern 
atom-track photographs taken 
directly in the new electron- 
sensitive emulsions, which are 
helping to unravel the mysteries 
of cosmic rays. 

In this gallery the modern 
schoolboy and girl can learn 
much about those powers within 
the atom which, during their life¬ 
time, will play an even greater— 
and we hope beneficent—part in 
civilisation. 

Discarded Wealth 

Q.LEN Wills, one of Australia’s 
“ghost towns,” 2000ft above 
the snow line in the Australian 
Alps, is once more on the map. 
This is owing to a chance dis¬ 
covery by Mr Cecil Cooper, a 
53-year-old miner, who found 
uranium deposits among quartz 
and granite thrown away 20 years 
ago by a mining company operat¬ 
ing 5000 feet up the neighbouring 
steep slopes of Mount Wilis. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

CYCLE SERVICE 

4. Riding position 

J>osxtion is the key to easy, 
fast riding. Be comfortable, 
neither too stretched out, nor too 
cramped. Sit into the bicycle— 
not perched on it. 

Distribute your weight evenly 
between bars, saddle, and pedals. 
To do this, first fix your saddle 
position— verticaUy, so. that the 
heel of your shoe can touch the 
pedal at its lowest point with 
your knee slightly flexed; hori¬ 
zontally, so that the peak of the 
saddle is three inches behind a 
vertical line drawn through the 
bottom bracket. 

Take a tape measure from the 
saddle peak to the bottom 
bracket centre. Then swing an 
arc from the saddle peak to the 
handle-bar grips. The second dis¬ 
tance should be an inch, or so 
shorter than the first. 

That gives you the ideal posi- 
. tion. Naturally, you may have to 
make adjustments according to 
the.length of your reach, but you 
will know you are right if you 
feel the machine is really a part 
of yourself when you ride it. 

For all-round purposes use flat 
bars or ones with a shallow drop 
—about three inches. The width 
of the bars should correspond 
with your shoulders. Above all, 
they must make your riding com¬ 
fortable and give you complete 
control. V. S. 

®®®®®®S®®®®®®®®®®. 


ERIC GILLETT ON TWO NEW FILMS ... 

Tom Brown at school } 
Hornb lower at sea 

a lean period two films have appeared which should be very 
popular indeed. 



The Renown Pictures version of Thomas Hughes's famous Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, is a picture well worthy of the book. Noel 
Langley’s screen 
play takes no 
liberties, and 
Richard Addin- 
sell’s music is a p- 
propriate. 

Many scenes 
were shot at 
Rugby with the 
co-operation of 
the school 
authorities. 

The book 
covers the full 
length of Tom’s 
stay at Rugby, 
but in the later 
chapters the 
story tails away 
into a series of 
scattered inci¬ 
dents. The 
director of the 
film, Gordon 
Perry, was faced 
with the diffi¬ 
culty that unless 
he used two boys 
—one for the 
young, the other 
for the almost 
grown-up Tom— 

It would he 
impossible 

to follow Tom from his first term 
to his final triumph as captain 
of the Eleven. 

There has been no attempt' to 
do so here, but with great 
ingenuity most of the book that 
lends itself to the cinema screen 
has been included. 

John Howard Davies is not my 
idea of Tom, but he gives an 
excellent performance in the 
part. East, who would have made 
a good Tom, is well acted by 
John Charlesworth. Flashman, 
the bully, is all the more effective 
as portrayed by John Forrest 
because he is not a lout but a 
cruel and elegant young man. 

In fact, all the boys are 
good, including the present-day 
Rugbeians who obligingly played 
football in front of the camera. 

I did not find Robert Newton 
as convincing in the part of the 
great Dr Arnold as Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke was in the earlier Tom 
Brown made in America. But it 
is an effective performance, and 
the other grown-ups, including 


Tom Brown and East go home for the holidays 

some very well-known actors and 
actresses, all contribute to a 
picture that is likely to please 
audiences of all ages in different 
parts of the world. 

0ne of the most popular heroes 
in recent fiction has been 
C. S. Forester’s Captain Horatio 
Hornblower, R N, and that is the 
title of the new Warner Brothers 
Technicolor film. 

The three stories that provide 
the material for it, The Happy 
Return, A Ship of the Line, and 
Fying Colours, have been adapted 
for the screen by the author, and 
made into a vigorous, exciting 
picture of sea warfare and 
adventure in Nelson’s time. 

Gregory Peck is an odd choice 
for the very British Hornblower, 
but he is an admirable actor and 
his sincerity makes him accept¬ 
able. Virginia Mayo does all that 
can be done in the part of Lady 
Barbara Wellesley. 

Raoul Walsh has directed with 
great life and vigour, and the 
result is first-rate entertainment. 





Gregory Peck (right) as Captain Hornblower, with Robert 


Beatty as Lieutenant Bush 
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Home of Betsy’s 
Imps 

O ne of England’s loveliest old 
homes, Earlham Hall, 
Norwich, is to become an infants’ 
school. 

But it will not be the first 
school to meet there, for about 
150 years ago a vivacious girl 
of 18, later to be famous as 
Elizabeth Pry, collected 80 of tile 
Earlham village children and 
taught them in the laundry of 
Earlham Hall, which was then 
her home. 

Her sisters, the six other 
daughters of John Gurney, the 
Quaker banker, used to call the 
children “Betsy’s imps”; and out 
of “Betsy’s imps ” came Elizabeth 
Pry’s ideas of reform. 

Warm and golden with the 
sunlight of centuries in its 
mellow brick, Earlham Hall still 
treasures the memories of the gay 
Gurney family who fostered so 
many good and great causes. 

Wilberforce, the slave einanci- 
pa tor, used to visit Earlham, and 
so did George Borrow before he 
sold Bibles in Spain. 

Round Earlham’s pleasant park 
today there is a large housing- 
estate, and from its homes over 
300 small children will come to fill 
the fine old rooms, and learn 
of the glorious days of the old 
house. 

They are the modern “Betsy's 
imps.” Elizabeth Fry in her 
Earlham days loved to hold 
romps in the galleries of Earl¬ 
ham. Perhaps the new school 
and its happy young scholars will 
catch something of her spirit, 
and provide some fresh women 
pioneers in the modern world. 


HOT PAINT 

J»aint can now bs sprayed on 
hot—about the temperature 
of boiling water. An electrical 
element in the spray-gun raises 
the temperature of the paint 
before it' is ejected through the 
nozzle. 

Spraying with hot paint re¬ 
duces the amount of thinners 
required and gives a better, 
thicker film. „ Fewer coats are 
required ■ and the paint dries 
much faster. 





( Joe Harvey 

-NEWCASTLE UNITED - 

Joined his club from 

BRADFORD Cm IN 
And led Them from. 
SECOND DIVISION TO FIRST. 
PLAYS RIGHT 
HALF. 


H arry Johnston 

— BLACKPOOL — 

LED BLACKPOOL AT 
WcMBLEY IN 10,4-8 .WHEN 
VICTORY WENT TO 
MANCHESTER UNITED 
ENGLISH INTERNATIONAL 

Right half, 



Tommy Rudland’s long life of adventure 


Qne of the pioneers who 
founded Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, in 1390. has just passed 
on at the age of 83. 

Young Tommy Rudland used to 
sit at his’school desk in Sunder¬ 
land dreaming ot distant lands, 
and when he was eleven he 
stopped dreaming and walked up 
the gang plank of a sailing ship 
bound for the Baltic. 

Stem realities awaited him, 
bitter cold and tremendous 
storms in the North Sea, as well 
as the hard life of a ship’s boy in 
those days. Somewhat daunted. 
Tommy came back to his old 
classroom in Sunderland; it 
seemed a cosy, homely place. 

But the old wanderlust -revived, 
and when he was 18 he was again 
on board a sailing ship, this time 
bound for the United States. 


From there he found his way- 
down to Spanish Honduras and 
threw in his lot with the rough, 
tough gold-seekers. He found no 
gold, but he did get- a job In a 
gold mine. 

Then revolution broke out, the 
mine was closed down, and for a 
time Tom was out of work in 
a strange land. 

He next found employment as 
a mule postman, riding for miles 
over wild country delivering the 
mail; but he went down with 
malaria, and when he recovered 
he used what money he had to 
return to England. 

Friends and relations advised 
Tom to study and “settle down,” 
and so he took to his books again 
for three years. But the wide 
world still called him and he 
went off to South Africa,, where 


he met Cecil Rhodes, who 
suggested that fortune and ad¬ 
venture awaited him in distant 
Mashonaland. So Tom went with 
the first pioneers to the place 
which today is Salisbury, and 
after further gold-seeking adven¬ 
tures staked a claim to a plot in 
the new town and built a hut. 

Ultimately he got a job as 
assistant engineer on the railway 
which was being constructed from 
Beira on the coast to the new 
colony. After that he went farm¬ 
ing in Natal, grew coffee in 
Kenya, and finally returned to 
Rhodesia in 1925. 

He had been present at the 
hoisting of the Union Jacx at 
Salisbury in 1890, and he was 
present at the 60th anniversary 
of the event last year. He was a 
grand old English adventurer. 


Boys are Paid to Go to This School 


J[n' the Citta dei Ragazzi, a 
juvenile “State ” in the urban 
area of Fisa, in Italy, children 
are paid to attend school. 

One of a number of villages 
run by children In Italy, on the 
lines first adopted by the genial 
Swiss reformer Johann Pesta- 
lozzi, Citta dei Ragazzi is accom¬ 
modated in a rustic Franciscan 
monastery and consists of two 
villages—or as they are some¬ 
times called, “parishes.” The first, 
the so-called Villaggio del Fanci- 
ullo, only accepts youngsters 
between the ages of eight and 14; 
the other takes boys from 15 to 
13. 

On entry, each new boy is 


automatically granted a status of 
equality, giving him the same 
privileges as those enjoyed by 
the older members of the com¬ 
munity. First he is obliged to 
sign a" loan sheet. The “State 
Treasury,” presided over by the 
Minister of Finance, a portfolio 
held by an older boy, undertakes 
to advance a certain amount of 
local currency which must be 
repaid by honest work. 

The basic monetary unit is one 
Merito—meaning merit—and can 
be earned by the boys in various 
wavs, such as school attendance 
and kitchen duty, truants being 
punished by loss of wages. The 
average daily income ranges from 
14 to 16 Meriti. As the young¬ 


sters have to spend at least eight 
Meriti a day for their meals, they 
have only six to eight with which 
to pay for non-essentials. 

The “government ” of the 
school consists of a governor, a 
■ mayor, and a cabinet of four 
ministers who hold the honorary 
portfolios of finance, labour, food, 
and justice. Youngsters'wishing 
to go on shopping expeditions or 
strolls through Pisa must be in 
possession of a valid passport. 

The juvenile State is run on 
the basic principle that the young 
inhabitants should learn at an 
early age that a fair day’s pay 
calls for a fair day’s work. A boy 
who goes short of his merit 
money has only himself to blame. 
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Pageant on the 
Thames 

T his week has seen the revival 
of ancient pageantry on the 
Thames, with the Lord Mayor of 
London in procession to open the 
river passenger service in readiness 
for the Festival of Britain. Sea 
Scouts formed a guard of honour, 
and an orchestra on one of the 
boats played Handel’s Water Music. 

For more than four centuries, 
from 1454 to 1856, the Lord 
Mayor's Show was held on the 
Thames, a gaily coloured proces¬ 
sion of decorated barges rowed by 
watermen dressed in the livery 
of the City Companies. Our 
Kings and Queens also held 
pageants on the river, or jour¬ 
neyed in the State Barge to visit 
the royal dockyards at Woolwich 
and Deptford, with the Lord 
Mayor’ in attendance as Admiral 
of the Port of London. 

London now has its first 
scheduled water-bus service, with 
nearly 100 launches, and six ad¬ 
ditional piers have been pro¬ 
vided between Hammersmith and 
London Bridges. 


FASTEST CAMERA 
IN THE WORLD 

^Jore speed, less haste seems to 
have been the motto of the 
designers of the Kerr Cell cine¬ 
camera shown at the recent ex¬ 
hibition of the Physical Society. 

They wanted a cine-camera to 
make “ slow-motion ” pictures ol 
explosions, so they designed a 
camera which takes 24,000,000 
photographs a minute, or 80 
photographs in one five-thous¬ 
andth of a second. 

Claimed to be the fastest 
camera of its kind in- the wo riel 
it works by means of a steel 
mirror- revolving 150,000 times a 
minute. This reflects images 
through small lenses on to the 
film. The photographs are so 
clear that they can show a fly 
100 yards away. . 

The instrument is used by the 
Ministry of -Supply Armament 
Research Establishment for 
studying explosions that appear, 
on the screen, to be in no hurry. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY—New picture-version of Dickens*s great novel (8) 



On Gride’s wedding morning he and Ralph 
Nickleby went to Bray’s house. The invalid, 
looking remorseful and very ill, went upstairs 
to fetch his daughter. There came a tap at the 
door. The two expected the bride but, to 
their amazement, in walked Nicholas and his 
sister Kate. Ralph, who hated his nephew, 
snarled : “ Across my path at every turn.” 

Nicholas said they had come to offer Madeline 
a refuge under their roof. 


In a furious rage Ralph said he would have 
Nicholas and Kate thrown out. Then there 
sounded a thud in the.room above and screams 
of “ He is dead ! ” Nicholas and his sister 
rushed up and found Mr Bray had collapsed 
and died. This meant Madeline need not 
marry Gride. She had fainted, and Nicholas 
carried her downstairs. Defying the be¬ 
wildered moneylenders, he and Kate took her 
to a waiting coach and drove her away. 


The tiiwarted plotters returned to Gride's 
house and found that his old housekeeper. Peg 
Sliderskew, had run away, taking with her a 
certain deed from Gride’s chest. Gride said he 
dared not call in the police. Ralph guessed 
that the deed, stolen by Gride, entitled 
Madeline to property when she married, which 
would have made her rich. It was to gain 
possession of this property that Gride had 
wanted to marry her. 


Ralph hated to think of that deed falling 
into Madeline’s hands. He believed Nicholas 
.wanted to marry Madeline, and the deed 
would make them both rich. Ralph longed for 
revenge on his nephew and he sent forSqueers, 
the cruel schoolmaster, who also wanted 
revenge on Nicholas. want that deed 
brought here,” he told him, “that! may give 
the man who brings it £50 in gold and burn it 
to ashes.” Squeers agreed to do his best. 


Will Squeers succeed in his quest for the stolen deed? See next week's instalment 
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The Gallant Third 
of 

Milbourne 

Tidying Up (1) 



M r Grimmett’s blue pencil, 
worn to a stub In the ser¬ 
vice of his illustrious 
Third Form, was harder at work 
than ever this promising morn¬ 
ing when up shot the hand of 
Balmforth, that rare mine of 
knowledge. 

"Please, sir!” he was implor¬ 
ing. 

“Well? What is it, 'Balm¬ 
forth?” 

"Please, sir! Do you suppose 
that we can have a half-holiday, 
sir, in honour of Pettifer’s birth¬ 
day?” 

"Repeat,” Mr Grimmett said - 
coldly. 

“Please, sir, do you suppose.” 
Balmforth repeated, “that we 
could all have a half-holiday, sir, 
to celebrate Pettifer’s birthday?” 

"Never in all my life,” Mr 
Grimmett assured him, “have I 
heard any supposition which flew 
so wide of the mark. Why, may 
I ask, should we celebrate that 
Black Letter Day which plunged 
the wretched Pettifer into our 
midst?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Balmforth. “I 
mean I don’t know, sir,” he am¬ 
plified. “I only thought, sir-” 

He paused with a glance round 
the form for support. But all of 
them but one maintained perfidi¬ 
ous silence. 


r jHis was young Sprottle, ex¬ 
deckhand of the Good Intent 
before promotion to the secre¬ 
taryship of the Ants Club. “But, 
please, sir!” he twittered. “Don’t 
people have cakes on their birth¬ 
days with candles and things, 
and presents, sir? I always do.” 

“Your birthday occurred in the 
holidays, did it net. Sprottle?” 

“Yes, sir. On April the First', 
sir,” Sprottle conceded. 

“Oh, highly appropriate,” the 
Grim Bird assured him. “And 
now I have a suggestion of my 
own to make. Namely, that we 
get on with our English history, 
Jellicombe, how did Titus Oates 
earn his pension?” 

“Please, sir, how should I 
know?” said Jellicombe, looking 
aggrieved. “We haven’t got to' 
him yet, sir.” 

“Besides, I don’t believe in 
Titus Oates, sir,’,’ piped Wheat. 
“He sneaked against Lord Staf¬ 
ford. Didn’t he. sir?” 

“We shall see,” Mr Grimmett 
replied, “when we reach him 
next week.” 

“Yes. I’m looking forward to 
that, sir,” Sprottle said eagerly. 


JJtji Pettifer had more im¬ 
portant matters on his mind. 
After school that very same 
afternoon he skirted the cricket 
ground with the utmost caution, 
and then squeezed through the 
hedge into Fellowship Lane. 

A pert little sparrow, exploring 
the ditch for a worm, paused to 
cock an eye at Pettifer as he 
approached, then carried on its 
pursuit with agreeable indiffer¬ 
ence, for it recognised the tres¬ 
passer as the same lad who would 
frequently pass down the lane for 


a yarn with the ailing old man 
in the cottage. Old Jasper -had 
been in the school's employment 
for many years before he retired 
to thejJittle cottage on the fringe 
of the wood, with nobody but a 
small granddaughter to look 
after him. 

Out of bounds? Yes. But it 
was not the hedge-sparrow’s busi¬ 
ness to report that lad to the 
authorities, 

And now Jasper lived in the 
past. How Pettifer loved to hear 
him telling of the heroes of old: 
of W. N. Lav.e, who had played 
for the County before he left 
school: of Raitt, who had won 
the V C In the Boer War (had 
"snaffled ” it, as Raitt expressed 
it when he came down and was 
catechised by the Sixth Room). 
Aye, and that most famous yarn 
of them all, which Jasper re¬ 
lated with such animation and 
gusto, of how Allardyce and 
Brown Major had run away and 
had only been recaptured in the 

- b y. - 

GUNBY HADATH 


nick of time while bargaining 
with a boatman at Canvas Bay 
to take them across the Channel 
and land them In France. 

It might be that old Jasper 
embroidered his stories. But 
none of (he boys had ever grown 
tired of hearing them, until the 
passage of time had left him 
with no other company except¬ 
ing, just now, that of Pettifer 
and that of his small grand¬ 
daughter who kept house for 
him. “ His little maid,” he would 
call her. 

now as Pettifer arrived at 
the cottage and proceeded up 
the path to the door, he experi¬ 
enced the curious sensation that 
something was , wrong. For 
though Jasper was a man famous 
for a fire, even in summer, not a 
trickle of smoke was coming out 
of the chimney. He knocked at 
the door. Without answer. 


So he tiptoed round to the 
window at the back, which 



1 How far away is the Sun? 


2 What is an osteopath? 

3 Was Buffalo Bill a real 
person? 

I Why does the Foie Star ap¬ 
pear to remain stationary? 

5 Who invented algebra? 

6 Why is the “Hat Trick ” so 
called? 

7 Who wrote: The- childhood 
shows the man, as morning 
shows the day? 

8 Febrile means: feverish, 
happy, or lonely? 

Answers on page 10 


opened, as he knew, on to 
Jasper’s bedroom. And peering 
through the pane he was filled 
with alarm. 

For the old man was stretched 
on his bed with the clothes 
rumpled round him, and pain¬ 
fully struggling to raise himself 
on to his elbow. 

“Come you in, sir,” Jasper en¬ 
treated as their eyes met, “The 
front door ain’t locked. You 
have only to give it a push.” 
And though his hoarse utterance 
could barely be neard, Pettifer 
was beside him in a few moments 
and bending over him to ask 
what had happened. 

“ It’s these 1 ’heumaucs of mine. 
They be mortal cruel today, sir.” 

“But your granddaughter, 
Jasper? Your little maid? 
Where has she got to?” 

“She’s met with an accident,” 
Jasper said, wn icing in agony. 

“Go easy, old fellow,” begged 
Pettifer. “Don’t overdo your¬ 
self. ” 

“Nay, you’ve got to know,” 
Jasper responded. “It was the 
day before yesterday that she 
had a bad fall, and the postman 
took her off In his van to the 
hospital. ” 

He came to a pause again, to 
recover his breath. 

“Well, the postman brought 
back word that they’d have to 
X-ray her,” 

“ T r o see whether she’s hurt her¬ 
self seriously?” 

“Aye!” 

"And then?” 

“And then, if there wasn’t 
much serious with her, they said, 
they hoped to send her back to 
me in the morning.” 

“ You mean yesterday morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Aye! Yesterday morning,” 
said Jasper. “And me on the 
watch out all day for her, till the 
dusk fell. But she never came. 
They never sent her back yester¬ 
day. ” 

“And she didn’t show up this 
morning?” 

“ Nay! ” Jasper said heavily. 

"Supposing I lent you a hand, 
could you get up and dress, 
Jasper? ” 

“I be already better for the 
sight of you, laddie,” said Jasper. 

"You’ll be better still when 
I’ve tidied you up,” rejoined Pet- 
titer. " So out you get to begin 
with while I make your bed. Can 
you manage?” 

tiyERY gently he helped Jasper 
into a chair. But where had 
Pettifer learned to make a bed so 
. professionally, shaking the pil¬ 
low-cases and pounding and 
thumping the pillows to softness 
again? 

“But you’re not going back to 
bed yet,” he assured his old 
friend. “You are going to stick 
to that chair while I tidy up the 
room. And after that I am go¬ 
ing to brew you some tea. Yes, I 
know where the sugar lives, and 
there’s milk, too. I saw it on the 
door-step. Are you sure you can 
manage?”. 

Continued on page 10 


Right to the top of 
the class! 



Faint, scratchy writing, covered with 1 
holds a chap back more than anything. 
Write clearly and neatly with a first-class 
-Blackbird — and watch your prospects 
improve. _You think more clearly when 
you can see what you write. The real 
J4-ct. gold nib flies over the paper as 
smooth as a bird, and makes short work 
of the longest job. You don’t have to be 
a millionaire to buy a"Blackbird ! 

In black, green, blue or red 14/8 (inc. tax)—- 
with Azgold caps 3/8 extra. Matching pencils 
6/9 (inc. lax) —with Azgold caps 3/8 extra. 


T HE Blackbird 

MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

MAE1E, TODD & CO. LTD., 

Swan House, Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, London, N.W.io. 
Showrooms & Service Depots: HO, New Bond St., London, W.i 
33 , Cheapside. E.G. 2 , and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 3 



Hercules 

NEWS 



With Reynolds" 531 ” Frame Tubes, 
70J° head) 70J° seat angles, Macs 
bend on Gent’s and Half*droi> 
handlebar o n L adies* models, the 
Hercules KESTREL is distinguished 
in performance and appearance. 
See your local Hercules Dealer. 
Gent’s or Ladies’ model £15.10.8 
(incl. Pur. Tax) or on Easy Terms. 

Tier rules 3-Speed Hub, extra, 
£1.19.2. 

HeraiUeur Gear, extra » £2.15.6. 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 
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FREE! 




36-PAGE BOOK on 
STAMP COLLECTING 

This very fascinating book on Stamps and Stamp 
Collecting, called 

“KNOWLEDGE THROUGH THE 
KEYHOLE OF STAMP COLLECTING ” 

will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to every collector who asks to SEE our Approvals. It has 36 
pages, size 5" X 71", strong illustrated cardboard covers, is 
extremely well-written and well printed, and was originally 
published at 1/6. It is crammed-fult of interesting and valu¬ 
able information on Stamps. You will be THRILLED and 
DELIGHTED with this FREE VOLUME- DON’T DELAY, 
WRITE TODAY!!! (Enclose 2Id.) 

_ D. J. HANSON 

.J (Dept. C.N.48,) Eastrington, Go ole. Yorks 




FREE 

Here is -a large 
mint stamp in 
beautiful coloucs 
from LIBERIA 
depicting Matilda 
Newport FIRING 
A CANNON in defence of Monrovia in 1 S 22 . 
In addition' we give you also FREE an 
attractive stamp from HAYTI, of FLAGS, 
CANNON,etc.,also BOLIVIA—GENERAL 
JOSE BALLIVIAN leading a CAVALRY 
CHARGED at the. battle of Ingavi. ■ Send 
at once for this exciting packet, it is 
absolutely FREE to all sending 2 id. 
postage and requesting Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 



MICHAEL HERBERT (CN5), 
7 Burnham Rd , Chlnglord, tontion, E.4 


TRIANGULAR DUTCH FREE 

SEND NOW to the Windsor Stamp Co. for tlii-i really magnificent Triangular 
Stamp of HOLLAND (NETHERLANDS), wlikh we will scud to you— 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

This very lovely stamp depicts Pallas Athene 
(Miner?a), and w*-* iWietl in 1936 to Com¬ 
memorate the 300tli Anniversary of Utrecht 
University. 

It b a stamp that eve collector wants, and 
you can have one from us t« improve and 
add interest to your roller lion, abso¬ 
lutely FREE. Just send 3d. stamps f<;r 
-postages and lists, ask to see an Approval 
selection (no obligation to purchase any), and 
ask for Triangular Dutch Stamp Free. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co.f'ES 1 ) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



EEEEi S5 CHINA 



25 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2Jd. postage 
and request Ap. 
ptovals. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO, (CN21>, 
BRIDGNORTH. 


4!S FREE! RODI pictorial 
commemorative and 50 different 
Whole World—FREE ! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 
4/5, and will' be sent to all collectors 
asking to see my Discount Approvals 
and enclosing 2Jd. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), 
Hil(tij«, Wbitegate, Northwicb, Cheshire. 


POSTER PACKET FREE 

A fi?ic packet of extra large «tai»p.s- 
fconi Hungary (Bridge Reconstruction), 
Nan Marino (Anniversary of 1st U.S.A. 

very pretty colours), Ceylon (New 
Cuaslituliou), Brazil (New York Fair), 
anri Germany (Leipzig Fair—very la rise), 
UiU flue packet of huge pictorial stamps 
Irtsj to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2 id. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, Roydon, Ware. 


GIANT STAMPS FREE 

THREE HANDSOME, EXTRA 
LARGE STAMPS OF MONACO, 

comprising 10c (purple & led), 60c 
(Urovvn & orange), ami If. (violet), and 
depicting Prince Rainer and Monaco 
Tabco. This gift is completely 
free, and is offered for only a short 
time. Simply send 2£d., 'aud ask to 
see Approvals. 

A. E. RtTDGE (MO), 
MlHoote, Bude. Cornwall.. 



FREE 

SET OF 3 

large SARA* 
WAX iu«, 
si fiinp Ulus, to 
all collector a 
requesting- 
Amoving Approval, {■n-nd 3d. to cover iny 
pnsin^e and lists. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. IO, 
s _._^CANTBRBJJRY^Kent,_^ 

j 500 DIFF. STAMPS 3/6 | 

i 1,000 7/- 250 2/- | 

l Airmails 50 (lid., 3 6; 100. 7/- « 

I Greece 50, 1/9; 100, 3/6; 200. 71- I 
I Hungary 100. i;3; 200, 3/- 3 300. 4/9 I 
I China 200. 2/- ; 200. 4/- ; 300, 7/- { 

L Fr. Colonials 100, 2/9; 200. 6/- 1 
Eoumania 100, 2/- ; 200, 4/6 

100 Large Pictorials 2/9 J 

\ Many oilier baiguitm. List Id. [ 
1 . L. BENNETT, I 

» 7 Wimpole Grove, Birmingham, 23. I 


RUSSIA-FREE 

Set, of live 1939 small pit (octal stamps, 
sliowin - licit Army pari chutist, pilot, clc. 
ten t. value 4/10). Free terra decs who send 
for Approvals and endoso 2id. postage. 


-WOOLCOCK- 

BRIGHAM, COCKF.RMOUTH, 
CUMBERLAND 
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j BARGAIN PACKETS fj 

I 50’ Canada 1/6 j 50* Argentine 1/6 1 
'* 50 Xvw Zealand 2/6 1 

I 20 Tamm Tuva 3/- [ 
1/B 100 World , 9d. 

1/3 100 British Cols. 1.6 J 

__ .. 1/- 1100 F mu‘It ColK. 2;6 | 

Triangulars. 5 for 10d.; 10 for 1/4. 1 
j All different. Postage 2id. Full list free. [ 
• 50 cliff. free with order* of 1/6 and over. > 
I D. C. SINCLAIR!! I 

126 Erskine Road, Sutton, Surrey, J 


50' 

Canada 

1/6 

50 

China 

9d. 

50 

India 

li¬ 

50 

.Spain 

ne 

50 

Sweden 

1/3 

50 

Denmark 

1/' 


1212 6 

€/• deposit find 6/- monthly. 
PARA Ridge Tent, complete all accessories. 
Size 5 ft. 6 iu. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along 
wall, 4 fi. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 In. 
walls. BRAND-NEW. With fly-sheet, 
.63-9.6. -Post, etc., 1/-, 15/- deposit and 

9/9 monthly. Without fly-sheet, £2.12.6. 
Post. et<\, 1/-. 6/- deposit And 6/- monthly. 
BELL TENTS, £9.15.0, Carr. 5/-. Deposit 
25/- and 25/- monthly. 

New BRITISH ARMY RIDGE TENT, 
duck not camouflaged*. Complete. Extends 10 fc. 
hr 6 ft. by 6 ft. Wails 3 ft. £8.8.0. Carr. 
5/-._ Deposit 22/6, balance 25/- monthly. 



GKMSWMmK 

J'PARATROOP, 

ton/URS 


7 or. crystal-clear. Jd^al holiday, sporting 
events, 42/6. W.l). model, full sizes, £3,10.0. 
Special 6-b‘u<j a chroma lie model. £5.19.6, 
both complete in case, etc. AH post 1/-. 
Other models. 

BRAND-NEW OFFICERS’ KAPOK 
FILLED SLEEPING BAGS 39/6. 
Post,etc., 1/*. 7/6 depoatt,5/6 monthly. 

Yes, a»ld they are Quilted, too. To ad vertigo 
our Dumper Camping Outfit, this super offer 
is an e vain pie of how you can still buy good* 
fo-dav at half price. White or given proofed, 
&i?.o 6 ft. 3 iu. by 2 ft., weight only 51b. 
approx. 


CAMPING 1/6 per week. All in Illustrated Free Booklet. Send for illustrated 
li»t of l**uls, camping equipment, etc., in Tree Booklet. If you have never been camping 
before all the more need for you to enjoy healthy, carefree holidays. 1,000 BINOCULAR 
BARGAINS. Call and see uj if you can, 

HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD, (Dept. CN22), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. pjifn all Hat. Closed I j»,w. U’crf, 


The Gallant Third of AAilhourne 


Continued Irom page 9 

“Aye. I'll manage,” gasped 
Jasper. 

“Even supposing your. little 
maid doesn’t come back this 
evening? ” 

“I’ll manage,” old Jasper re¬ 
peated, wincing tvitli pain. 

“Then I'll tell you what,” said 
Pettifer, thinking it over. “I'll 
come back tomorrow. Oh yes. I 
v.ill," he insisted as Jasper de¬ 
murred. “Ill come back to¬ 
morrow to hear all your news, 
Jasper. And if your little maid 
hasn’t returned I'll tidy you up 
again. There! That's a bar¬ 
gain.” 

“You was always a sight for 
sore eyes, laddie,” Jasper in¬ 
formed him. 

Now, whatever did he mean by 
that, Pettifer wondered? 

“But what about the washing- 
up?” he asked next. “I’d better 
take our. cups along to the sink. 
And no tricks while-I am away, 
Jasper. You'll stay where you 
are in that chair until I come 
back from the scullery. And 
then I’ll settle you comfortably 
into bed again.” 

“Unless my, little maid ar¬ 
rives,” Jasper reminded him. 

“I don't think she will today, 
Jasper. I think it's too late now. 
I expect they’re clinging on to 
her till tomorrow to make sure 
that she’s perfectly fit before 
they discharge her.” 

“Then shouldn't they have 
sent me word?” Jasper said 
mournfully. 

“Not necessarily. They won’t 
worry at the hospital about keep¬ 
ing her because, you see, they 
don’t know that you’re all by 
yourself.” 

“The postman should have 
told them.” 

“Perhaps he did. Perhaps he 


didn’t. Still they'd reckoned 
you'd find someone else to re¬ 
place her. if need be.” 

“It may bp you're right,” 
agreed Jasper. 

“So don't worry, Jasper. Don’t 
■worry. As I promised just now, 
I’ll pop in tomorrow again. But 
what about grub for the 
morning?” 

“ I reckon there’ll be some cold 
bacon left in the larder and a 
spot of butter most likely. I can 
fend for myself in the morning 
if I’m alone still.” 

“And if your rheumatics are 
better.” 

“They’ll be that,” said Jasper. 
“It's yourself that has scared, 
them away.” 

"Good!’’ said Pettifer happily. 
“Then I’ll help you back into bed 
now and hare away to the school 
before anyone misses me.” 

And after making sure that 
the coast was clear, Pettifer 
slipped away again into the lane. 
Only his pert little hedge-sparrow 
spotted him as he passed. 

And this time it gave him the 
friendliest chirp in its repertoire. 

In «f.T7 ircfi/n otttteltul/tiff 
ment* Petti for in seen on l of boomis. 
taut reported to Mr tirimmvtt* 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1 About 93 million miles. 

2 A person who cures by bone 
manipulation. 

3 Yes: he was Colonel William 
Cady (1845-1917>. 

4 Because the axis of the Earth 
is directed to that part of the sky. 

5 Believed to be Diophantus of 
Alexandria, in the third century. 

6 Cricketers once wore top hats, 
and a new one was presented to a 
player bowling three men with 
successive balls. 

7 Milton. 

8 Feverish. 


-BEDTIME CCRNER- 


Tlie small birds’ mistake 


J^one of the small birds liked 
the Rooks very much. It 
was not that the Rooks were 
deliberately unkind, but their 
fiercc-looking beaks and their 
lordly, swaggering way of 
following the plough through 
the stubble after insects, 
scared the smaller birds from 
hunting seeds there for them¬ 
selves. 

“Let’s m o ’0 
them and drive 
them a w a y,’’ 
said the 
Sparrows and 
the Larks and 
the Pinches •^■y\y 
one day, after 
a very poor 
dinner off the 
ploughland. 

But you 
can’t mob 
them if they 
haven’t done , v 
anything actu- 
ally wrong.” 
objected the 
Thrush as lie 
flew- past. So they forgot the 
idea. 

However, some weeks later 
a Lark came hurrying back to 
the flocks crying in horror: 
“D’you know what those 
Rooks are doing? Pulling up 
the Farmer’s wheat with 
their beaks!” 

Now, this was a serious 
matter. As long as the birds 
took mostly weed seeds and 
insects the Farmer ' treated 
them as his friends, and let 





them atone. But when birds 
deliberately damaged his crops 
he set about driving them 
away from his fields. “Which 
means ali of us will suffer,” 
cried the small birds. “So it’s 
right to mob the Rooks how.” 

Off they flew to where the 
thin green blades of wheat 
clothed the field, and settled 
beside the busy Rooks. “Now, 
rvhat have you 
to say for your- 
selves?" de¬ 
manded the 
Larks stoutly. 

The Rooks 
stopped p u 11- 
ing up -the 
wheat, and the 
Rook leader 
came forward. 
“Dear Small 
Birds," he said 
with a twinkle 
in his eye. 
“Don’t get 
upset. Every 
blade we’ve 
pulled up had 
a grub eating its root. It 
couldn't have . grown and 
borne seed. By eating the. 
insects we .have saved more’ 
wheat from being attacked. 
So we are helping the 
Farmer.” 

Then he bowed, and the 
little birds, feeling very 
ashamed, bowed back before 
they flew oS. “Indeed.” said 
the Lark, “it doesn’t do to 
judge by appearances!” 

Jake Thorntcroft 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our Urge cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
scamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest posslbr’a 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON Sc MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London. E.9, England. 

__Etfablislied tSf-H__ 

ALL-DIFFERENT STAMP 
PACKETS 


50 Airmails 3/- 
50 AusinWta 2/- 
50 Austria 1/- 
50 Bohr in in X 

Moravia 1/- 
100 China . 1/6 

25 Colombia 1/* 
501 zeoho- 

Kltyvakia 1/3 
25 Fr. Morocco 1/- 
100 Germany 1/- 
40 TIliW Head* 1,0 
50 Holland 1,* 
100 IfuHnUty 1»- 
25 Iran 1,'. 

100 Italy ’ l;2 


100 Japan 2/- 

25 Lk'Oiiirii stein 1/3 
50 Norway 1/* 
25 Taraauny i/e 
25 rhilippitK’S 1/6 
50 Poland I/C 
25 General 

Omivernrment 1/6 
25 Portuguese 

Cols. lOcl. 
SO Russia 1/6 

25 San MaiSno 1/- 
100 Spain I/O 

100 Switzerland 2/6 
25 Syria fr 

Lebanon 1/3 
SO t'rn^uay 1/G 


Whole World 100, 9d.; 250', 1/9; 
300. 2 3; 5oo. 4 6. 1,000, 9 -. 
POSTAGE 2Iff. EXTRA. Full Privo List 
on realtiest. 

v H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford St.. London. W.C.l, 

NOW or 
NEVER! 

This is my last 
advert for a while 
and your la at 
chance fo add 
your name to my 
waiting list for 
Approvals. Choose 
any sift from my 
previous adverts 
&- enclose three id. stamps. Present 
delay is about 5 weeks, bill it is worth 
it, as you learn how to obtain compJeie 
sets of Gilbert « Ellice 11s. aud l‘us>ian 
airs FREE (usual price £1). 
SPECIAL: A few 2/6, 5/-, lO r - bar- 
ftalil lots as advertised recently still left. 
Urcfcr uow. Please print name, address. 

NORMAN DARGUE, P.T.S. (APU), 
36 Gray Ave,, ML’RTO.N, Co* Durham. 




BARBADOS 

of ^'est Indies 
Univrrntv Issue 


This line stamp 
of this Already 
M Scarce ’* new 
BR. COLONIAL 

issue will be 
given TREE to 
all asking for 
our famous 
Approvals aud 
enclosing 3d. 
stamp. 


I FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (Dept. C N) 
' 22S Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Scud 4d. for CATALOGUE of over l.OOn 
different eerie*. 

ALBUMS te> hold 200 cards 1/9J-; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to bold 50 cards 9tl. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

5 different sets or SO cards each in *t«ck-fu 
album* (Player’s and Wills’) s/. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C,” 

42. Victoria Street, London, S.W.l 

DOLL & TOY HOSPITAL 

29 PR ESH FI ELDS AVENUE. 
UPMINSTER. ESSEX 

Will REPAIR that 

BROKEN DOLL 

OR OTHER TOY 
At amazingly LOW COST 
Send all the pieces for FREE ESTIMATE 

HORSEMAN PKT. FREE 

Interesting handsome 
*i»wnw and absolutely 
af j free. Larce pictorial 

GOLD COAST Cf|N.ST All- 
l I l LARY bs 

George V mounted on AX- 
ZAC JL'BILEL (scarce), 
two ptaiirintr ljornca of 

NETHERLANDS. GREEK 

fOalr i§1 eluded also arc 32*&aryk of 
C/.eHic-Slovakia, OSTENO- 
j)OVi5R Centenary, Oer- 
n,. Inaav i a fl a ti 0 u f obsolete 
Italy JULIUS CAESAR, aud finally, unique 
Japanese war stamp to^Ptlicr wifli the pic- 
to rial PAN PACIFIC JAMBOREE. Post 
early to save disappointment, scad 3d. 
postage aud request Approvals and illustrated 
price list of albums aud sets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 
(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 
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_ vO 0* MORE 

WITH , 


AND EVEN DAD 
WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



tra ve '° V .vo er'&' ne * 

fts" 1 «•- 



^N fc rC f theV 
‘ co" eC .„-ea' ld 

.Users' ,S^d heS . 


r° b -eW' 1, vM» rl 

^°caT'\° W ‘ 

. (W® If your dealer cannot 

supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to ; 

J. W, SPEAR & SONS LTD. 
(Dept. C), Enfield, Middlesex 
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COLOURED PLATES 
OF 

BRITISH 

BIRDS' 

ECGS 


These beautiful illustrations ot 
every British Breeding Bird’s 
Egg , , . from Golden Eagle to 
the tiny Titmouse . . , enable 
the naturalist to identify any 
egg that may be seen during 
the nesting season. 


PRICE 


4'6 


Post Free 


DIRECT from 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(Dept, NH 2), Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, KENT, 


Sports Shorts 


i i 


Young athletes have the honour 
of opening the international 
track and field season on Satur¬ 
day. April 28, when Paris school¬ 
boys will compete against a 
London Schools team at the 
White City. 

N exx Saturday is Cup Pinal day. 

It will be Blackpool’s second 
visit to Wembley in three years— 
they were beaten by Manchester 
United in the 1948 Final. New¬ 
castle United have appeared in 
the Final seven times, and have 
won the Cup three times. 

gTANLEY Matthews will be 
particularly keen to gain a 
Cup-winner’s medal. This great 
winger has won every honour 
in the senior game except this. 

cjhns weekend will see the start 
of a new cricket season, with 
the M C C opposing Yorkshire at 
Lord’s, and Lancashire playing 
the Dark Blues at Oxford. Next 
Wednesday the South Africans 
start their tour in earnest, at 
Worcester. 

(Congratulations to the English 
team for their brilliant 
victory in (he recent international 
cross-country championship at 
Caerleon—the first English tri¬ 
umph since 1938—and especially 
to 22-year-old Geoffrey Saunders 
of Bolton, who was first roan 
home. Saunders, however, will 
not be seen very much on the 
running-track this summer. He 
is a pharmacy student, and 
examinations will prevent him 
keeping in full training. 

jy^ALcoLM Barker, of Birming¬ 
ham, Who won the British 
boys’ chess championship, for the 
third successive year, has been 


chosen to represent England in 
the first Junior world chess cham¬ 
pionship, which is being held in 
this country in June. He is 16. 

(^ricket has never been popular 
in the United Stales, but 
during the next few weeks a 
match is to be played between 
Yale and Harvard. A former 
Merchant Taylors’ School 
cricketer, Peter West, is now 
studying at Yale, and he is work¬ 
ing hard to make the Americans 
cricket-conscious. 

Twickenham Rugby ground is 
often called ‘'Billy Williams’ 
Cabbage Patch” because the 
Rugby Union was persuaded to buy 
the land by one of its members, 
Mr William Williams, who has 
died at 90. Few believed 40 years 
ago that rugger would ever 
attract crowds big enough to fill 
such an arena. 


STAMP NEWS 

JJelgium has issued three stamps 
with a surcharge which is to 
be divided between the Unesco 
Reconstruction Fund and the 
Belgian Council for European 
Union. The designs show a 
scientist, teacher, and a girl 
clasping the Dove of Peace. 

\ further stamp in the Japan¬ 
ese “cultural” set depicts 
KanUchimura. He wrote “ How 
I Became a Christian,” and 
worked hard for social reform in 
his country. 

gAN Marino has issued a short 
set in honour of the Red 
Cross Organisation. 

Y EK new Spanish stamps com¬ 
memorate the 500th anni¬ 
versary . of the birth of Queen 
Isabella of Castile. 


muo OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



see that it’s 
fitted with ... 

Fibrax 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look -good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
SOFT red block (specially designed 
” for alloy). Both obtain¬ 
able from cycle shops 
everywhere. 

FREE ! 



Get the hrtt out of 
your bike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET packed with 
hints on t Utmg and 
maintenance. 

*FIBRAX LIMITED 

Dept. B, 2 TUDOR ST„ LONDON. E.C.4 

F.iSSU 


Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 


The most fascinating 
hobby in the world 



CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


2/9 


The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage 11 *" x 
8 " with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2,9, or 
3 1- post free. 


PUNCH & JUDY 



3/- 


The New 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. i gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14* Theatre 
and 7 WORK- 
IN G PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all iu full colour 3 /-. 
Also available : No. 2 , Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3 , Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from : 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. A.2) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Telephone Ce n. 5329 


OPPORTUNITY 

for boys who mean to get on! 

IfY ouare over 14 -iand 
under 16 ihere isa fine 
opportunity. For three 
years from t he age of 15 you 
can join the Army’s techni¬ 
cal college for craftsmen— 
and your training won’t cost 
you or your parents a single 
penny,You’ll live, work and 
compete in sports with boys 
of your own age. You’JI be 
well fed, well clothed, well 
cared for mu!pah! w hile you 
learn to handle modern tools and equipment with skill and precision. 
When your training’s complete you’ll join one of the Army's crack Tech¬ 
nical Corps—with a flying start for promotion to Warrant Officer cr 
beyor.d. Act NOW. Send the coupon To-day for Free Booklet and date 
of the next Entry Exam. (It's non-technical and not too formidable!) 

r Se«d this —---j 

coupon Entries fer the next Examination must bs in by June 1st J 

Post to whichever Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL ■ Arfcorfietd, Berks I 
of those addresses Commandeer, ARMY APPRENTICES' SCHOOL • Chepstow. Mot. | 
or to Vtlr Office’ Gcmmandar.t, ARMY APPRENTICES' SCHOOL • Harrogate,Yorlts | 
A.G.10, London. ’ Commandant, ARMY CATERiNGCORPS CENTRE- Aldershot, Hants | 

Please send me details of Army Apprentice School training and conditions of entry \ 

NAME ....Pote of Birth ..I 

/■COR ESS __ 



u-. 


.i 

-‘■IU 


AMAZING WATCH BARGAINS? 



GIRLS’ 

MODEL 


Handsome design 

u f l c ; tW 42 / 11 


BOVS’ 

MODELS 


Rectangular shape 

on leather 566 


Round shape with luminous 
dial, on leather 


strap.. .. «U W strap. 

Post am! 7’ar7 .lug Stf. cj:trd on all model?. 

Pleas e state if over JO years old, when larger strap will be sent. 

All models have handsome chromium 
case. Swiss lever movement, and, 
unbreakable glass. 


fVtrbci 


SWISS WATCHES 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Soft Selling Agents : 

C. R< HENRY (SALES) LTD. 73, NEW BOND ST„ LONDON, W.l 


k Showrooms 3rd Floor i 


This Wonderful 

III I 


and six weekly payments of 5}~ 

PAY AS YOU PLAY 

English Fully Laminated Frame. Reinforced Overlay 
Leather Grip, Beautifully Finished and Perfectly Balanced. 
There's a Weight to suit you ! 

Junior 11 or 12 oz. Senior 12J, 13, or 13J oz. 

Send now 10L deposit or 37/6 cash 

Add 7/6 if press required. 

School Authorities ancl Clubs, please send for Samples 

RIDDALLS sports & games ltd. 

(Dept. C.N. 39). 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.l. 
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*m Bran : Tub 


No room 

'JJm: old lady from the country 
was being taken to her hotel 
room by the page-boy. Suddenly 
she stopped. 

“Young man.” she said. “I may 
be' from the country, but I am 
not going to pay good money for 
this tiny little room, with no 
windows, and only a small folding 
seat I want to see the manager.” 

“Get in, madam,” said the boy. 
“This isn't your room. It's the 
lift.” 

Countryside flowers 

Tn damp woods and other shady 
places, the dainty, fragile 
flowers of the Wood-sorrel may 
be found during April. Each 
flower consists 
of five white 
petals, deli¬ 
cately'^ traced 
with purple 
veins. In the 
centre are ten 
yellow stamens, 
five long and 
five short. Tile 
leaves resemble 
clover leaves, 
and, as in the 
case of the flowers, each is borne 
oh a slender, pinkish stalk. 

Wood-sorrel is exceptionally 
sensitive to light and shadow. 
During dull weather, flowers and 
leaves will shut right up. The 
leaves have an acid flavour and 
can be used in salads. 

Hawes’ snores. 

'THERE was an old felloupnamed 
1 Hawes, 

Who emitted most shattering 
snores. 

His wife said with feeling, 

“You’re cracking the ceiling,. 

And rattling the windows and 
, doors.” 

Sammy Simple’s posers 

Gammy Simple says that he was 
sent by his mother to invite 
the vicar to a party in a month’s 
time.. The vicar apologised, and 
said that he would like to come 
but he had a funeral for that 
day. 

Is this story true? 

atio [VAdlinf v ?nvi{ ppio-n 
unwit 7 ?.i»y loti .t pyj p\noo <non *0// 

O ther worlds 

' Jn. the- evening Venus is in the 
south-west, Uranus in the 
south, and 
Saturn is low in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
Jupiter is low 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture show’s the 
Moon at 5.30 
(BST) on Saturday morning. 
April 28. 

Another axe to grind 

ijfrns phrase is applied to people 
who have a selfish motive in 
offering help or friendship. The 
expression is believed to have 
originated from an experience of 
Benjamin Franklin, the Ameri¬ 
can philosopher. .When he was a 
boy, a gentleman whose axe 
needed grinding, coaxed him with 
much flattery to turn the heavy 
grindstone. When, at last, the 
axe was sharp he curtly dis¬ 
missed Benjamin. 

Thereafter, Franklin was always 
suspicious of flattery, suspecting 
it might be a case of “another 
axe to grind." 


A black look for Jacko and Chimp 



what s THIS 
coming up 
THE CHIMNEY. 
jacko?. 






The Children's Newspaper, April 28, 1951 

What’s in, a name 

“Please, sir, I think you are 
wanted on the phone,” said 
the office-boy to his boss. 

,. “You think? What’s the good 
of just thinking?” 

“Well, sir, the voice just said: 

1 Hallo, is that you, you old 
idiot? ’ ” 


Noises'in the chimney prompted our 
young friends to investigate. 

No difference 

pHt: new maid had worked on 
the - Continent for many 
years 

“Tell me,” said her new em¬ 
ployer, “how do the foreign dishes 
compare with our English ones?”. 

“Oh, they break just as easily,’’. 
replied the maid. 

Enigma 

J keep a record of each day’s 
events— 

Transpose two letters and I'm 
supreme: 

A place, well-cooled, to which 
go, day by day. 

The precious pots of farmers’ 
milk, and cream. 

Assurer next t vetlt 


RODDY 



“Is net profit the money fishermen 
make, Daddie l ” 

Riddle in rhyme 

Unknown to all senses except 
to the sight. 

Yet existence I claim by exclud- 
- ing the light. Answer next neck 


“ It’s a black outlook indeed down 
here,” said Jacko. 

Riddle-my-name 

Tn wrong, not in right; 

In tail, not in kite; 

In lapwing and lark; 

In boat, not in bark; 

In see, not in saw; 

In rule, not in law. 

A boy’s name you’ll get ; 
Where fifty is wet! 

Answer’ ntxl xreck 

Frightened! 

Why was the Cow cowed? 

She' mooed out aloud. 

The reason for it? 

The bad Rab-bit» 

Farmer Gray explains 

Borrowed Home for Reynard. 
In a sheltered clearing, beside 
a steep bank in the Big-woods, 
five woo’ly balls of reddish-brown 
fur rolled and tumbled about 
the sunlit grass. Suddenly they 
vanished. 

“They’ve gone,” sighed Ann. 
“Funny thing is, they've bolted 
into a rabbit hole,” Dan replied. 

“Foxes often make their home 
in a rabbit warren,” explained 
Farmer Gray, when told of this 
mystery. “Sometimes they will 
use part of a badger’s sett. 
Actually Reynard is a good digger 
and quite capable of excavating 
his own earth. Despite their bad 
name, due to poultry stealing, 
foxes do much good. Rabbits, 
rats, - mice, and voles all figure 
on Reynard’s menu.” 

No help required 

Gjix little mice sat down to spin. 
Pussy passed by, and she 
peeped in. ' 

“What are you doing, my little 
men?" 

“We're making coats for gentle¬ 
men." 

“May I come in and bite off your 
threads?” . ! 

“No, no. Miss Pussy.. You would 
bite off our heads.” • 


• And two 
white,’ 


blacks don’t make 
spluttered Chimp. 


Last Week's 
Answers 
Change the third 

Mice, mile, mire, 
mite, mine, ’mike, 
mime 

Riddle-my-name 

Malcolm 

Enigma 

Yesterday 
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citizen 

ON NATIONAL SERVICE 


BLUE ' MAROON 
GREY * BLACK 

OR 

MOTTLED CASES 



'Si 8*0 

PRODUCT 
WITH THE 
WORLD WIDE 

Sire 

REFILL 

SERVICE 


INKS ■ BLUE ’ RED - GREEN * INDELIBLE 1/44 

Manufactured by The Citizen Pen .Co. Ltd., 35a Hertford Street, London, W.l 


Willie 


FOR AN 



Two double-thick, crisp/, nut-flavoured wafer bars covered in luscious, milky chocolate 


Made by MARS 
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